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PRAYER 


Offered at the Opening of the Association. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for all the bless- 
ings Thou hast given to our nation and to us. We thank 
Thee for the high place Thou hast permitted this nation 
among the nations of the earth, and we pray that Thy 
blessing may so rest upon all our national life that this 
nation may fulfill its function and accomplish Thy divine 
purpose and will. We thank Thee for the place the col- 
leges of America have had in the development of our na- 
tional character. May Thy blessing rest upon all the suc- 
cess of this convention, that we may have wisdom in the 
high and sacred work committed to us, and that in all our 
work we may have assurance of fellowship and partner- 
ship with the Divine. 

Bless the students from whom we are separated, and 
bless their homes scattered far.and wide in every state in 
this nation and among the other nations of the world; 
and grant that from our colleges may go influences to lift 
up this nation, and all the nations of the earth, into the 
perfection of manhood and womanhood that Thou hast 
intended for the human race. 

In the name of Jesus Christ: Amen. 
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Association of American Colleges 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


Chicago, January 20, 21, 22, 1916 


PROGRAM OF MEETINGS 


Tuurrspay EvENING, JANUARY 20 


Tue Presipent’s Appress: The Sphere and Possibilities 
of the Association—Robert Lincoln Kelly, LL. D., 
President of Earlham College. 

Discussion: led by Thomas McClelland, LL. D., President 
of Knox College. 

The Proposed Campaign for Christian Education—Thomas 
Nicholson, LL. D., Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chairman of Campaign Committee of Council 
of Church Boards. 

Discussion: led by Ernest Dewitt Burton, D. D., University 
of Chicago. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 21 
9:30 A’. M. 
COLLEGE STANDARDIZATION. 


The Efficient College (continuation of a report submitted 
at the annual meeting in 1915 )—Calvin H. French, D. 
D., Associate Secretary College Board of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States of America. 

Discussion: led by Charles Nelson Cole, Pu. D., Dean of 
Oberlin College of Arts and Sciences. 

Partial Report of the Joint Committee @n the Standardiza- 
tion of American Colleges—Donald J. Cowling, Pu. 
D., President Carleton College, Member of the Joint 
Committee, representing the Association of American 
Colleges. 

Discussion: led by Thomas Franklin Holgate, LL. D., Dean 
of Northwestern University. 
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F RIDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 P. M. 
BuSINESS SESSION. 
SPECIAL TYPES OF COLLEGE: 


The Junior College—Philander P. Claxton, Pu. D., the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Discussion: led by John S. Nollen, LL. D., President of 
Lake Forest College. 

Lessons from the Municipal Universities for the American 
Colleges—Charles W. Dabney, LL. D., The University 
of Cincinnati. 

Discussion : led by Samuel F. Kerfoot, D. D., President of 
Hamline University. 





FripAy EvENING 
8:00 P. M. 
THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
Relation of the college Course to Vocational Training— 

Isaac Sharpless, LL. D., President of Haverford Col- 
lege. 

James Rowland Angel, A. M., Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, Literature and Science, The University of 
Chicago. 

Elmer burritt Bryan, LL. D., President of Colgate 
University. 

Discussion: led by William A. Millis, LL. D., President of 

Hanover College. 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 22 
9:30 A. M. 
THE COLLEGE TEACHER. 


Academic Freedom—Herbert Welch, LL. D., President of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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Discussion: led by U. G. Weatherly, Pu. D., Indiana Uni- 
versity, Member of the‘Committee on Academic Free- 
dom of the Association of American College Profes- 
sors. 

Tenure of Office —Henry S. Pritchett, Pu. D., President 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. 

Discussion: led by Alexander Meiklejohn, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Amherst College. 

The Acabemic Bubget—Hollis Godfrey, Sc. D., President 
of Drexel Institute. 

Discussion: led by S. C. Capen, Pu. D., Specialist in Higher 
Education of the United States Bureau of Education. 


The program was carried out as announced with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

President Bryan by reason of a serious business conflict, 
Dr. Pritchett for a similar reason, and Dr. Capen on account of 
sickness, failed to meet their appointment upon the program. 
On learning of Dr. Pritchett’s necessary absence, President 
Kelly requested President Welch to extend his address so as 
to include both ACADEMIC FREEDOM apd TENURE OF 
OFFICE. 

All addresses, reports and leading discussions are printed 
in the pages that follow. 








MINUTES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


MEETING IN HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO 
JANUARY, 20, 21, 22, 1916 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 20 


The first regular meeting of the organized Associa- 
tion of Almerican Colleges, which is here officially recorded 
as the Second Annua! Meeting, the preliminary gathering 
for organization, January, 1915, having been adopted and 
recorded as the First Annual Meeting, came to order 
promptly at 8 o’clock, Thursday evening, January 20, 1916. 
President Robert L. Kelly in the chair. President]. Camp- 
bell White of the College of Wooster led in prayer. The 
program was carried out as announced, the speakers being 
President Kelly, President McClelland, Dr. Nicholson, and 
Dr. Burton. 

The matter of a special separate publicauon of Dr. 
Nicholson’s Address was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Apointment of Committees: Committee on Time and 
Place of Meeting,—Presidents Hanley, Crossfield, McMil- 
lan, Harms, and Professor Brackett; Committee on Nom- 
ination of Officers,—Presidents Plantz, Main, Martin, 
Small, and Dean Fetterman. 


The Association adjourned. 


FripAY, JANUARY 2I—MoRNING SESSION 


The Association met at 9:30 o’clock, and the proceed- 
ings were opened with prayer by President McMichael. 

Resolutions introduced by President Cairns were read 
by the secretary and referred to a special committee,—Dr. 
Dinwiddie, Miss Purington, and President Boone. 

The program was then carried out as printed. Speak- 
ers: Dr. French, Dean Cole, President Cowling, and Dean 
Holgate. 
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Matter of amending the title of Dr. French’s report 
on the “Efficient College” and of special publication of the 
report for distribution among the colleges was deferred 
until the Saturday morning session. ‘ 


At the suggestion of President Harker the Association 
adopted the following resolution: ‘That this Association 
hereby expresses it as their judgment that all reports from 
all the colleges to the Committee of Higher Educational 
Statistics of the Bureau of Education at Washington should 
make formal affidavit as to the accuracy of the report 
through the President or other chief executive officer.” 


Auditing Committee appointed: Presidents Peirce, 
Johnson, and Howe. 


The Association adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Association met at 2 P. M. 

The printed statement of the Treasurer was presented 
and referred to the Auditing Committee, who asked per- 
mission to postpone report thereon till the Saturday morn- 
ing session. 

The secretary presented a report of the doings of the 
Executive Committee for the year and requested that con- 
sideration be given to three matters: the deliverance of 
the Executive Committee on the policy of the Association, 
authority to enrol President and Librarian of each insti- 
tution in the Association as subscribers to the official Bul- 
letin, and the classification of membership as members and 
associate members. Suggestions of secretary were referred 
to a special committee: Presidents Taylor and King and 
Dr. Schumacher. 

Report of Committee on Time and Place of Meeting 
presented by President Hanley, chairman, recommended, 
“that the next meeting of the Association be held in Chi- 
cago some time in January 1917, and that the exact date 
and place of meeting be left to the Executive Committee.” 
Report adopted. 
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Mr. Charles D. Hurrey of the International Young 
Men’s Christian Association, representing the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of that Association, was introduced 
and addressed the Association of American Colleges on the 
desirability of encouraging the presence of foreign students 
in our colleges and recommended the granting of special 
scholarships to such students. Dr. Kato of Japan, alumnus 
of Kalamazoo college and of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, seconded the suggestion of Mr. Hur- 
rey. The Association passed the following resolution: “We 
have heard with interest the proposal of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations among Foreign Students regarding schol 
arships for foreign students in American colleges, and we 
commend the recommendation to the favorable considera- 
tion of the members of the Association of American 
Colleges.” 

The afternoon program was then carried out as print- 
ed, the speakers being Commissioner Claxton, President 
Nollen, President Dabney and President Kerfoot. 

Special Committee on Resolutions of President Cairns 
reported as follows: “The resolutions of President Cairns 
referred to your committee for consideration and report 
reads as follows: 

“RESOLUTION I. 

Resolved: That any four-year College preparatory, 
or four year high school may enter its graduate on certifi- 
cate in any of the colleges belonging to the Association of 
American Colleges, provided the said graduate has made 
passing grade in the school which certifies him. 

Provided, also, that this college entrance shall be on 
probation for six weeks, at which time if the standing of 
the aforesaid student does not prove to be satisfactory, the 
college authorities may drop him from their rolls. 
“RESOLUTION II. 

Resolved: That any college that is a member of the 
Association of American Colleges may transfer its student 
at the completion of the Freshman or Sophomore year, giv- 
ing credits for advanced standing in a certificate to enter the 
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Sophomore or Junior year of any other college which is a 
member of the Association of American Colleges. 

Provided, also, that this college entrance shall be on 
probation for six weeks, at which time if the standing of 
the aforesaid student does not prove to be satisfactory, the 
college authorities may drop him from their rolls. 

Provided, also, as colleges have different entrance re- 
quirements, nothing in these resolutions is to be construed 
as obviating strict conformity to the entrance, requirements 
of the college prefered for entrance. 

“RESOLUTION III. 

Resolved: That these resolutions be forwarded to the 
National Commissioner of Education, and that he be asked 
to embody them in a public document similar to the one an- 
nouncing the formation of the Association of American 
Colleges ; also, that this document may contain a full list of 
all the colleges connected with this Association, and that 
this public document be sent to every high school and col- 
lege preparatory school within the United States, that the 
Association may be given the publicity it deserves, and the 
tide of young students may be turned into the collages that 
are members of this Association.” 

Your committee recommends that these resolutions be 
not adopted, on the following grounds: 

First, their adoption would bring this Association 
directly into conflict with the standards and the methods of 
administration of college requirements as accepted gener- 
ally by colleges and college associations throughout the 
country ; 

SEconp, the attempt to enforce upon colleges of this 
Association regulations such as are involved in these reso- 
lutions would be an assumption of authority distinctly out 
of harmony with the spirit and purpose of the Association.” 

The report was adopted. 


President Martin, chairman of the Nomination Com- 
mittee reported the following officers for the ensuing year: 
For President, Henry C. King, of Oberlin College 
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Vice-President, William A. Webb, of Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College. 

Secretary-Treasurer, R. Watson Cooper, Upper Iowa 
University. 

Members of Executive Committee: 
Abram W. Harris, of Northwestern University. 
Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College. 

The report was adopted, and the officers elected for 

the ensuing year. 
The Association adjourned to 8 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Association convened at eight o’clock. President 
King of Oberlin College was introduced as the new Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


With the exception of President Bryan who was absent, 
the evening session was then conducted according to pro- 
gram, the speakers being President Sharpless, Dean Angel, 
and President Millis. 

At the close of the discussion the Committee on Rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary reported: 

First, that this Association formally approves the de- 
liverance of the Executive Committee on the working 
policy of the Association, that this should be understood 
as a policy of Jnclusiveness and Interhelpfulness rather 
than of Exclusiveness; 

SEcoND, that the following additional by-law be adopt- 
ed, to the effect that the secretary of this Association is au- 
thorized to mail all official Bulletins to the Libraries and the 
Presidents of all instutions which are members of this Asso- 
ciation and have paid their annual dues, as subscribers to 
the same. 

THIRD, in response to a further question to this com- 
mittee, we would recommend that you instruct the secretary 
to make out and’ keep separate lists of the two classes of 
membership of this Association as provided in the consti- 
tution and by-laws.” 
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Submitted by President Taylor as Chairman of the 
committee and adopted by the Association. 

The matter of charge for extra copies of the Proceed- 
ings was referred to the Executive Committee. 

The Association adjourned. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22,—CLOSING SESSION 


The Association convened at 9:30 o’clock, and was 
opened with prayer by Dr. Stonewall Anderson. 

It was ordered that the minutes be carefully edited 
by the secretary, reduced to a memorandum of proceedings 
and printed. 

The Auditing committee, through President Peirce, 
chairman, reported: 

“The committee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s ac- 
counts report that they have performed this duty, finding 
the expenditures supported by proper vouchers and the 
balance certified as on deposit in bank.” 

The report was adopted. 

The matter of printing and ‘distributing Dr. French’s 
Report on “The Efficient College” was then taken from the 
table as special order of the day and was disposed of as 
follows: That copies of Dr. French’s Report be printed 
in sufficient numbers to supply five copies to each member 
of the Association, copies to be mailed by the secretary, 
and that such additional copies as may be asked for by any 
institution be supplied at five cents a copy; and that the 
title page shall indicate that this is the report of Dr. French 
upon “The Efficient College, as read before the Association 
of American Colleges”, and the report be distributed in 
this form. 

The Association by vote expressed its “hearty approval 
of the method pursued by Dr. French in his work upon this 
paper” and ordered the appointment of a committee of the 
Association to work with the committee of the Council of 
Church boards represented by Dr. French, “to continue in 
the work, to revise the report, and present their further 
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findings next year, either as a final report or as another step 
toward a final report.” 

President Kelly asked the privilege of leaving the ap- 
pointment of this committee to the incoming President of 
the Association. 

It was ordered that in regard to editing and printing 
the Proceedings of the Association the same method be 
pursued as in the preceeding year. 

With the exception of Dr. Pritchett and Dr. Capen, the 
program was then carried out as announced, speakers be- 
ing,—President Welch, Professor Weatherley, President 
Meiklejohn and .President Godfrey. 


At the close of the discussion, the Association ordered 
the appointment of a Standing Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure of office. The appointment of the com- 
mittee was left to the incoming President. 


The Association adjourned sine die at 12:30 o'clock 
time for adjournment having been previously set at that 
hour by vote of the Association. 

(Signed R. Watson Cooper, 
Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


THE Purpose of the Association shall be the considera- 
tion of questions relating to the promotion of higher educa- 
tion in all its forms, in the independent and denominational 
colleges in the United States which shall become members 
of this Association, and the discussion and prosecution of 
such questions and plans as may tend to make more efficient 
the institutions included in the membership of the Associa- 
tion. 

NAME: The name of this Association shall be the 
“Association of American Colleges.” 

MemeersHIP: All colleges which conform to the defi- 
nition of a minimum college given in the By-Laws may be- 
come members of this Association. Colleges which do not 
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conform to this definition may become associate members 
without vote. 

REPRESENTATION: Every institution recognized as a 
member of this Association shall be entitled to representa- 
tion in such meeting of the Association through the Presi- 
dent or Chief Executive Officer of the institution, or other 
accredited representative. Any officer being a member of 
the faculty or Board of Trustees of any institution belong- 
to this Association, or any officer of a Church Board co- © 
operating with such an institution shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of a representative excepting the right to vote. 
Each institution recognized as a member of the Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to one vote on any question before the 
Association, the vote to be cast by its accredited representa- 
tive. 

Orricers: The Association shall elect a President, a 
Vice-President, a Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be 
charged with the duties usually connected with their respec- 
tive offices and who shall serve one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are duly elected The Association shall at the same 
time elect two others, who with the three officers above 
named shall constitute the, Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation. The election of officers shall be by ballot The 
term of office shall be for one year, beginning at the close 
of the annual meeting, and the President, Vice-President 
and the two members of the Executive Committee shall 
not be eligible to succeed themselves. The President or 
Chief Executive Officer of any institution connected with 
the Association may be elected to office. The President of 
the A’ssociation shall be ex-officio Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Meetincs: At least one meeting of the Association 
shall be held in each calender year Special meetings may 
be called by the Executive Committee, provided that four 
weeks’ notice of same be given each institution connected 
with the Association. Representatives of eleven members 
of the Association shall be necessary to form quorum for 
the transaction of business. 
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By-Laws: The Association may enact by-laws for its 
own government not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
constitution. 

VACANCIES: The Executive Committee is authorized 
to fill vacancies ad interim in the offices of the Association. 

AMENDMENTs:, Amendments to the foregoing consti- 
tution may be offered at any regular annual meeting, and 
shall be in writing, signed by the mover and two (2) sec- 
onds. They shall then lie on the table until the next an- 
nual meeting, and shall require for their adoption the affirm- 
ative vote of two-thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS. 

No. I. 

In order to be eligible to membership in this Associa- 
tion, institutions shall require fourteen units for admission 
to the Freshman class and shall also require 120 semester 
hours for graduation; but the latter requirement may be 
waived by a two-thirds vote of the Association. 

No 2. 

The annual dues shall be five dollars per member. 

No. 3. 

The secretary of this Association is authorized to mail 
all official Bulletins to the Libraries and Presidents of all 
institutions which are members of this Association and have 
paid their annual dues as lawful subcribers to the same. 














OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT : 

Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, Ohio. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: 

William A. Webb, ‘Lynchburg, Virginia. 
SECRETARY- TREASURER: 

R. Watson Cooper, Fayette, Iowa. 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

Abrain Harris, Evanston, Illinois 

Robert L. Kelly, Richmond, Indiana. 
REPRESENTATIVE ON COMMITTEE ON HiGHER EDUCATION- 

AL STATISTICS: 

Donald J. Cowling, Northfield, Minnesota. 
COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE EFFICIENCY: 

Charles Nelson Cole, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Donald J. Cowling, Northfield, Minnesota, 

Thomas Franklin Holgate, Evanston, Illinois. 
COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE OF 

OFFICE: 

Robert L. Kelly, Richmond, Indiana. 

W. F. Slocum, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Lyman P. Powell, Geneva, New York. 

Herbert Welch, Delaware, Ohio. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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Akron, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio 
Albion College Albion, Michigan 
Alfred University........ Alfred, New York 
Allegheny College Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Alma College Alma, Michigan . 
Baker University Baldwin, Kansas 
Baldwin-Wallace College Berea, Ohio 





Bates College Lewiston, Maine 
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Baylor University Waco, Texas 
Bellevue College Bellevue, Nebraska 
Beloit College Beloit, Wisconsin 
Berea College Berea, Kentucky 
Bethany College Bethany, West Virginia 
Bible College of Missouri Columbia, Missouri 
Blackburn College Carlinville, Illinois 
Bridgewater College Bridgewater, Virginia 
Brown University...... Providence, Rhode Island 
Butler College Indianapolis, Indiana 
Campbell College Holton, Kansas 
Campion College Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 
Carleton College Northfield, Minnesota 
Carnegie Institute of Technology................. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Carroll College Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Carthage College Carthage, Illinois 
Central College Pella, Iowa 
Central Wesleyan College Warrenton, Missouri 
Chattanooga, University Of... Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Cincinnati, University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clark College Worcester, Massachusetts 
Coe College Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Colorado College .Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Connecticut College for Women................ New London, Connecticut 
Converse College Spartansburg, South Carolina 
Cooper College Sterling, Kansas 
Cornell College Mount Vernon, Iowa 
Creighton University Omaha, Nebraska 
Dakota Wesleyan University Mitchell, South Dakota 
Davidson College Davidson, North Carolina 
CSREES MRD es ONE: IMT OE eee AEA Ba doe Defiance, Ohio 
Denison University Granville, Ohio 
Denver, University of University Park, Colorado 
De Pauw University Greencastle, Indiana‘ 
Des Moines College Des Moines, Iowa 
Dickinson College Carlisle; Pennsylvania 
Diake University Des Moines, Iowa 
Drexel Institute Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dubuque College Dubuque, Iowa 
Dubuque College Dubuque, Iowa 
Earlham College Richmond, Indiana 
Eastern College Manassas, Virginia 








Ellsworth College Iowa Falls, Iowa 
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Elmira College 


‘ Elmira, New York 





Elon College 


Elon College, North Carolina 





Emporia, College of 


Emporia, Kansas 





Eureka, Illinois 





Eureka College 


Fairmount College 


Wichita, Kansas 





Fargo College 


Fargo, North Dakota 





Fisk University 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Forest Park University 


St. Louis, Missouri 





Franklin College 


Franklin, Indiana 





New Athens, Ohio 





Franklin College 


Geneseo Collegiate Institute 


Geneva College 





Geneseo, Illinois 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 





Georgetown, Kentucky 





Georgetown College 


George Washington University 


Goucher College 


Washington, D. C. 





Baltimore, Maryland 





Graceland College 


Lamoni, Iowa 





Greenville College 


Greenville, Illinois 





Grinnell, Iowa 





Grinnell College 
Guilford College 





Hamline University. 


Guilford College, North Carolina 


St. Paul, Minnesota 





Hanover, Indiana 





Hanover College 
Hastings College 


Hastings, Nebraska 





Haverford College 


.. Haverford, Pennsylvania 





Hedding College 


Abingdon, Illinois 





Hendrix College 


Conway, Arkansas 





Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Henry Kendall College 
Highland Park College 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Hillsdale College 


Hillsdale, Michigan 





Hiram College 


Hiram, Ohio 





Hobart College 


Geneva, New York 





Hope College 


Holland, Michigan 





Huron College 


Huron, South Dakota 





Idaho, College of 


Caldwell, Idaho 








Illinois College 


Illinois Wesleyan University 


Illinois Woman’s College 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


REC eee, Bloomington, Illinois 


Jacksonville, Illinois 





Iowa Wesleyan College 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 





James Milliken University 
Jamestown College 


Decatur, Illinois 





Jamestown, North Dakota 





John B. Stetson University 


Deland, Florida 
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Kalamazoo College 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Kansas Wesleyan University 


Salina, Kansas 








Kenyon College 
Knox College 


Gambier, Ohio 
Galesburg, Illinois 





Lafayette College 


Easton, Pennsylvania 





Lake Erie College 


Painesville, Ohio 








Lake Forest College 
Lawrence College 


Lake Forest, Illinois 
Appleton, Wisconsin 





Toledo, Iowa 





Leander Clark College 
Lebanon University 


Lebanon, Ohio 





Lebanon-Valley College 


Annville, Pennsylvania 





Lehigh University 


South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 





Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


..stanford University, California 





Lenox College 
Lincoln College 


Hopkinton, Iowa 
Lincoln, Illinois 





Lincoln University 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 





Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois 





Louisiana College 


Pineville, Louisiana 








Louisville, University of 
Luther College 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Decorah, Iowa 





Lebanon, Illinois 





McKendree College ..... 
McMinnville. College 


McMinnville, Oregon 





Macalester College 


St. Paul, Minnesota 





Maryville College 


Maryville, Tennessee 





Midland College 


Atchison, Kansas 








Milton College 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


Milton, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Missouri Valley College 


Marshall, Missouri 





Missouri Wesleyan College 


Caméron, Missouri 





Monmouth College 


Monmouth, Illinois 





Morgan College 


Baltimore, Maryland 





Morningside College 


Sioux City, Iowa 





Alliance, Ohio 





Mount Union College 
Mt. Holyoke College 


South Hadley, Massachusetts 





Muhlenberg College 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 





Muskingum College 


New Concord, Ohio 





Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Northwestern College 


University Place, Nebraska 
Naperville, Illinois 





Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 





Notre Dame, University of 


Notre Dame, Indiana 





Oberlin College 


Oberlin, Ohio 





Occidental College 


Los Angeles, California 








Ohio Wesleyan University 


Delaware, Ohio 
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Oriental University. 


Washington, District Columbia 





Ottawa University 


Ottawa, Kansas 








Otterbein University 


Palmer College 


Westerville, Ohio 


Albany, Missouri 





Park College 


Parkville, Missouri 





Parsons College 


Fairfield, Iowa 





Penn College 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 





Pennsylvania College 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 





Pennsylvania, University of.......... 


Pittsburh, University of 


eit Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Pomona College 


Claremont, California 





Potomac University 


Washington, District Columbia 








Randolph-Macon College 


Ashland, Virginia 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College......................... Lynchburg, Virginia 


Rice Institute 


Houston, Texas 





Richmond College 


Richmond, Virginia 





Rio Grande College 


Rio Grande, Ohio 





Ripon College 


Ripon, Wisconsin 





Roanoke College 


Salem, Virginia 





Rockford, Illinois 





Rockford College 
Rochester, University of. 


Rochester, New York 





Rose Polytechnic Institute 


Terre Haute, Indiana 





Rutgers College 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 








Salem College 
Simpson College 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Indianola, Iowa 





South, University of the 


Sewanee, Tennessee 





Southern California, University of................. Los Angeles, California 


Southwestern College 


Winfield, Kansas 








Southwestern University 


Georgetown, Texas 


Southwestern Presbyterian University.......Clarksville, Tennessee 


Annandale, New York 





St. Stephens College 
St. Olaf College 


. Northfield, Minnesota 





Smith College 


Northampton, Massachusetts 





Shurtleff College 


Alton, Illinois 





Swarthmore College 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 





Taylor University 


Upland, Indiana 





Temple University 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Throop College of Technology.................... 


Transylvania University 


vue Pagadena, California 
Lexington, Kentucky 





Trinity College 


Durham, North Carolina 





Trinity University 


Waxahachie, Texas 





Tufts College, Massachusetts 





Tufts College 
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Tusculum College Greeneville, Tennessee 
Union College Schnectady, New York 
Upper Iowa University................. Fayette, Iowa 
I Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
Vassar College. ccccccmmmnnnmnnmmumePoughkeepsie, New York 


Washington and Jefferson College......Washington, Pennsylvania 






































Washington and Lee University... .................. Lexington, Virginia 
Waynesburg College ...Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
Wellesley College i cecncssssneemmenneee Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Wells College ........................ Aurora, New York 
Wesleyan University eccccccccccccecccecnmnneen Middletown, Connecticut 
West Virginia Wesleyan College.................. Buckhanon, West Virginia 
Western College for Women id Oxford, Ohio 
Western Reserve University. ccccccccccccsccsccscssesenecseeee Cleveland, Ohio 
ETAT I MT Fulton, Missouri 
Westminster College... New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Wheaton Colleges: Wheaton, Illinois 
Wheaton College........... Norton, Massachusetts 
Whitman College....... et Fe ee are Walla Walla, Washington 
Whittier College Ca SR es Whittier, California 
Wilberforce University. eccccccsee cone. Wilberforce, Ohio 
William Woods College: cccccccseccsccsscsscsesessnsenesnessee Fulton, Missouri 
Te Cin aise Springfield, Ohio 
GR ane eres Wooster, Ohio 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute................ Worcester, Massachusetts 
Wilmington College Wilmington, Ohio 

t 
ee Yankton, South Dakota 
York College ....................... York, Nebraska 





This list of members includes all colleges that joined 
during the first year, Feb. 1, 1915-Jan. 31, 1916. 


The Secretary was ordered by the Association to list colleges as 
‘“‘members’”’ and “associate members”, but at the time of going to 
press he did not have sufficient information to warrant his making 
the distinction. E 

















THE SPHERE AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


ROBERT L. KELLY, PRESIDENT OF EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


To answer the question thus propounded, with any 
degree of finality, requires an insight into existing con- 
ditions, and a prophetic gift which the present speaker 
does not possess. He can only say that a year ago one 
hundred and fifty college executives assembled at this 
place from all parts of the United States, prompied.chief- 
ly no doubt by the impulse to get together, with a few 
definite ideas as to the possibilities of such a convention, 
and with a great sense of expectancy. By common con- 
sent it was agreed to form a permanent organization and 
some of the possiblities of such an associaticn received 
tentative expression. We now have a somewhat ready- 
made Association with one hundred and ninety (190) 
members including various kinds of institutions, situated 
in all sections of the country. The uses to which the 
Association may be put will be determined by present 
and future needs. ‘There is not much rigidity in the 
structure of the present organ and it is to be hoped that 
it will adjust itself to changing functions. There seems 
to be no doubt that it has in it the breath of life and this 
is its greatest promise for the future. 

While admitting that the more or less blind Ameri- 
can faith in.the efficacy of organization is largely re- 
sponsible for the existence of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, an effort may be made to formulate some 
definite ideas that were in the minds of the promoters. 
First of all it may be permissible to venture certain sug- 
gestions as to what the Association, at least at present, 
is not. 


First. IT IS NOT A STANDARDIZING AGENCY. 


That is to say this is not its reason for being. Valu- 
able service is being rendered to higher education by 
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some twenty or thirty such agencies now in active opez- 
ation. It is equally certain that the work of standardiza- 
tion has not yet been completed. It is certain that new 
and now unthought of classifications will be demanded. 
The Association has already requested the Commissioner 
of Education to use a more accurate and comprehensive 
scheme for listing the colleges and universities of the 
country on the basis of control and this the Commis- 
sioner promptly consented to do. The Association has 
already accepted the invitation of the Commissioner of 
Education to join with the other associations under the 
leadership of the Bureau of Education in a study of the 
standards and equipment of American Colleges. The 
Association has authorized the appointment of a commit- 
tee of two to assist the Seceretary in collecting facts and 
statistics for a complete study or survey of the constitu- 
ent colleges. The Association has distributed the tenta- 
tive report of Dr. French’s committee on the minimum 
college and is lending every possible assistance in this 
interesting study of the elements that. make up an efh- 
cient college. A By-Law of the Association sets the re- 
quirement of fourteen units for admission and one hun- 
dred and twenty semester hours for graduation as the 
modest standard of eligibility to membership and pro- 
vides that the latter requirement may be waived by a 
two-thirds vote. 

The executive committee has announced the policy 
of the Association as one of inclusiveness and inter-help- 
fullness rather than exclusiveness. The underlying as- 
sumption suggested by this policy is that there are col- 
leges and colleges and that excellence is not inconsistent 
with variety. There does not at present appear to be a de- 
mand that a National Association shall attempt to hoist 
in the air as a model for every American College a Plat- 
onic idea of the college. It is a fair question whether 
some colleges have not decreased rather than increased 
their efficiency by straining to meet some demand o: 
standardization imposed from above or at least from with- 
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out, when the more normal functioning would have been 
realized in responding sympathetically to the immedi- 
ate needs of the mass of its constituents. The Associ- 
ation will cooperate heartily therefore with existing 
agencies and if in the future it enters upon the task of 
standardizing American Colleges, it will be after mucn 
more data is at its command and by the process of scli 
evaluation. It will strive to stimulate each college to be 
not so much like some other college as more like its 
‘own unrealized self. 


Second. IT IS NOT AN IMPLEMENT OF DEFENSE 


The chief watch-word of this Association is not pre- 
paredness against its foes. The colleges of America are 
not frightened. They are not building a fortification be- 
hind which they may hide from their enemies. It is 
true the college is likely to be attacked in the future for 
it is being attacked savagely enough now. The high 
school is becoming supremely conscious of itself and in 
places it would encroach upon the field of the college 
from below. The University in like manner would 
reach down from above and appropriate some of the ter- 
ritory of the college. The high school would rob the 
college of its power to fix its entrance requirements 
and the university would determine its requirements for 
graduation. The tax-supported institutions would sap its 
vitality by demonstrating the complete ability of the 
state to educate all the children from the kindergarten to 
to the Doctor’s degree and for the needlessness therefore 
of the independent foundation. A certain type of busi- 
ness man would point out the futility of college educa- 
tion as judged by the helplessness of the college product. 
The vocational expert would storm the centres. of 
American culture with a pitchfork anda monkey- 
wrench. And worse than all this, certain builders of ed- 
ucational systems would actually ignore the college and 
go On about their business as though the college did not 
exist. 
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But this situation calls for more than detense. Mere 
preparedness will not suffice. Preparedness for even 
defensive conflict with the high school, the university, 
the business man, the vocationalist, would be the height 
of folly. None of these institutions or persons is an 
enemy of the college. The college should welcome crit- 
icism and should transform the critic into the friend. 
Is it too much to hope that this Association may assist 
in the coordinating of our educational energies? The in- 
terests of all these instrumentalities are indissolubly 
bound together. The college would absorb, not repel. 


Third. IT IS NOT AN IMPLEMENT OF CON- 
QUEST. 


Neither is the Association called upon to wage of- 
fensive warfare. The college may be called upon to as- 
sert itself but not to fire shrapnel. The Association 
would pick no quarrels with these neighbors who are 
the friends of the college. It has no chip on its should- 
er. It is not an Association for emphasizing differences 
or stirring up strife. It would not even draw odious 
comparisons. It would live peaceably with all men. it 
is convinced that the college has a place in the sun and 
that this place is guaranteed not by fortifications ner by 
implements of attack but by its fruits. The college 
should be willing to rest its case on its inherent service- 
ableness. 

The Association would aspire to become an instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of at least three things. 


First. IT WOULD LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE COLLEGE. 


This can only be done by investigation, by report 
and by discussion. There are a few things we know 
about the college. It is an indigenous plant. It oc- 
cupies a unique place in the history of education. It has 
made an amazing contribution to American life. It has 
been a conservitor of culture in a rapidly changing socie- 
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ty. The forests have been hewn down, roads have been 
built, rivers have been bridged, virgin prairies have 
been turned into garden spots and all the other material 
activities incident to transforming a newly discovered 
world into a luxurious home for millions of men have 
fellowed each other in bewildering succession and might 
have wholly engrossed the minds of men except for the 
influence—direct and indirect—of the college and college 
man. And yet this influence has not been dwelt upon. 
It has not been successfully pointed out. It is not ade- 
quately appreciated even by college men much less by 
the general public whose attention is attracted by more 
spectacular movements. Few college adminstrators 
have made an exhaustive study of their own institu- 
tions, and fewer still would claim intimate acquaintance 
with the college in general, We do not know the col- 
lege; we only know a few things about the college. In 
recent years certain great Boards have rendered valuable 
service in making studies of college conditions and in 
pointing out tendcneies good and bad in college develop- 
ment but even today the Bureau of Education laments 
the lack of knowledge about the colleges or of where to 
go to get the desired information. 

It would be well if college administrators could be 
given a course in the history of the American college and 
yet where shall they find this historic statement? If 
such a narrative existed it would serve as an excellent 
back-ground for the study of existing conditions in pres- 
ent day colleges. Here is an attractive and undevelop- 
ed field for the college historian. Most of our informa- 
tion is scrappy and superficial not to say urreliable. 
Now and then a chronicler declares that he has visited 
twenty or a hundred colleges and is therefore compe- 
tent to meet out praise or blame upon some specific phase 
of college life. And yet his conclusions are not accepted 
by those who have a more intimate knowledge of a few 
institutions or of one institution. Is it too much to ex- 
pect, for instance, that in annual reports of college offi- 
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cials, there may be enough similarity of purpose and 
method, so that significant totals and averages may be 
arrived at and conclusions reached of actual scientific 
value. Might not this Association be a means of furnish- 
ing data for the construction of a science of college 
pedagogy? If the Association could even partially eli- 
minate the self-appointed framer of interminable ques- 
tionaires it would receive the lively gratitude of college 
registrars. If the Association can set before college ad- 
ministrators certain specific tasks and can secure free 
and full exposition and discussion of vital phases of col- 
lege life and control, some contribution may be made to 
a science of college administration. Such an exchange 
of views should tend to clarify the minds of those who 
feel the need of a few reliable forms to guide them in 
the perilous task to which they have set their hands and 
conscrated their lives. 

The college has displayed tremendous vitality. The 
secrets of its power are not well understood but it is 
significant that those who have studied the problem of 
the college most thoroughly and under the most illumi- 
nating conditions are a unit in the conviction that its 
place in the educational system is secure and that its 
future is destined to be even more glorious than its past. 
This Association then would assist the college in under- 
standing itself. 


Second. IT WOULD TELL THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE COLLEGE 


That is to say it would afford a medium of commun- 
ication of what is known. What one college has done 
successfully should be known to the other members of the 
Association. Perhaps it is too much to expecz that col- 
leges will report what they have done unsuccessfully 
The Association should be a clearing house of worth- 
while information. This is the meaning perhaps of the 
interhelpfulness phase of the Association’s program. If 
a member of the Association has solved the problem of 
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freshmen mortality he should pass the good word along. 
If a member knows how to manage a man’s dormitory 
he should proclaim the sceret to his perplexed associates. 
The college world now and then has had held up for its 
admiration a very old or honorable or wealthy institu- 
tion and exhortations have been given in distressing 
abundance. It is said that in a certain barnyard a ban- 
tam hen once had pointed out to her an ostrich egg and 
she was enjoined toe “look at that and do her pest”. A 
service will be rendered indeed if this Association can 
point the way to college administrators who are striving 
to guide the destinies of institutions that are neither old 
nor rich but that nevertheless do have a field and an 
opportunity. Much may be learned from the experiences 
of the celonial college now become well established, and 
from the college inbedded in the heart of a great universi- 
ty whose work is done with reference to the require- 
ments of graduate and professional schools, and much 
may be learned also from the younger and the detach- 
ed institution, struggling in poverty, it may be, breath- 
ing the air of freedom and with grim determination and 
a good conscience serving its day and generation. Let us 
have the story of the different types of colleges and let 
us all of one accord join in the many-sided task of shap- 
ing the liberal education of a nation. 

3ut thé general public, the public which is so fre- 
quently misinformed and misled, should be ablz to hear 
the truth about the college. The Association should 
assist the college in asserting itself. This does not 
mean that it should enter upon a flamboyant process 
of self-advertisement. The traditions of the college 
should be preserved, and one of those traditions 1s mod- 
esty and conservatism. But the Association should 
contribute to the making known and the perpetuation of 
the traditions of the college. In dignified but in none 
the less persistent fashion it should proclaim the ideals 
for which the college stands and marshall the facts and 
ideas which support those ideals. If college admintstra- 
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tors know their mission and believe in their mission it 
follows that they should proclaim their mission. The 
America of tomorrow will need the college evcu more, 
than did the America of yesterday and the America of 
to-day should know that this is true. 

There are special reasons why this publicity is called 
for at the present stage in the development of American 
education. Not many years ago the college had unchal- 
-lenged occupancy of the field of higher learning in this 
country. It .did not state its claim to this monopoly for 
its position was not questioned. In recent years some 
virile educational institutions have arisen and they have 
not been backward in publishing abroad their claim to 
recognition. The development of the state university 
has been a marvelous phenomenon. The present rise 0* 
the high school has added another wonder to our inter- 
esting collection. The Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. is exerting tremendous power. The tend- 
ency of college men has been to stand aside and witness 
these remarkable unfoldings and to enter into the gen- 
eral chorus of congratulations that American education 
is bursting forth in such new life. But not all the ideals 
of American education can be promulgated by these 
newer instruments of educational progress. The college 
must let its voice be heard, It must do more. It must 
guarantee certain features of American education that 
are in danger of being lost sight of. It must render its 
contribution to the genera! progress. The proposed 
campaign for Christian education is a case in point. 
Here is a phase of education that must not be neglected 
except at the peril of our Republic. Religion is the 
crown of education and American education must not be 
uncrowned, Here is a field in which the function of the 
denominational or independent college stands forth in 
pronounced relief. From center to circumference the 
country must hear the message again that righteousness 
exalteth a nation, that the chief end of education is the 
building of character not the building of bridges. The 
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colleges which comprise this Association can contrib- 
ute much to this propaganda. The colleges must not 
be too modest or too dignified to proclaim certain funda- 
mental truths from the housetops. There is some edu- 
cational crusading that the colleges may appropriately 
engage in. In a word, the college would not only under 
stand itself; the college would be understood. 


FINALLY, THE ASSOCIATION WOULD MAKE 
BETTER COLLEGES. 


The fundamental purpose of the Association is to 
raise the standard of higher education in this country. 
It would illuminate the minds and strengthen the pur- 
pose of college administrators. It would cultivate the 
spirit among college men of discontent with present at- 
tainment, It would strive to give them a better personal 
equipment for their complicated and difficult tasks. It 
would increase their resourcefulness, as a speaker sug- 
gested a year ago, by giving them “ a free and stady flow 
of fresh ideas, together with a belief in some of them”. 
It would encourage openmindedness toward ineasures 
and toward men. By bringing together two hundred 
men and women with different equipment, background, 
outlook, personalities, opinions and opportunities but 
with a common desire to serve humanity and God by 
fostering the soundest training of youth, it would bring 
to the door of one college great or small, rich or poor, 
renowed or obscure, the wisdom, the faith, the energy 
cf many colleges. It would impress each man with 
the magnitude of his task but hearten him with the offer 
of unexpected resources in accomplishing it. It would 
substitute the abounding courage of the group for the 
faltering hope of the individaul. It would teach college 
executives to bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill 
the law of Christ. 

The positive suggestions of this paper are three: 
the Association of American Colleges would be a2 means 
of information, communication, inspiration. 
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DISCUSSION. 


THOMAS McCLELLAND, PRESIDENT OF KNOX COLLEGE. 


The President’s Address has done a most valuable 
service in making clear the present scope and future pos- 
sibilities of this Association. In so doing he has also 
made a valuable contribution toward establishing the 
general policy of the Association of American Colleges. 


I shall not attempt to discuss every part of the 
field covered by the address. In fact, I shall confine my- 
self chiefly to a single phase of it; the college as an es- 
sential part of our educational system. I take it that 
no one of us is disposed to underrate the impcrtance of 
the general university, the technical school or the 
vocational school. We gladly recognize the grcat value 
of these institutions in our present day educational sys- 
tem; but I want, if I may, to differentiate the institution 
which we are proud to call the American college. It 
antedated them all, if, indeed, it was not the common 
mother of them all, Here again the President’s address 
has done a comprehensive work. It has covered the 
sphere of the college and entered into its purposes and 
possibliities so fully that little remains for me but to echo 
his views and underscore some of his suggestions. Th: 
Association of American Colleges has been organized to 
conserve all that is best in that kind of education for 
which the college, as such, stands. In attempting this 
important service I believe we shall in the future help 
each other most, not by formal addresses, but by a frank 
and somewhat detailed recital of experiences, and a com- 
parison of the policies and methods pursued in the con- 
stituent colleges, with a free exchange of views with ref- 
erence to them. 

In doing this I do not think we are called upon 
to minimize in any degree the kind of education given by 
cther kinds of institutions such as are represented by 
the State Universities, the technical schools or the vari- 
ety of so-called vocational institutions. They belong 
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tc the general system of education of which the college 
is an intregal part; but we must recognize the fact that 
within its own sphere the American College has a field 
that is distinctively its own and I, fer one, have no fear 
that it will be driven from this field if it holds true to its 
traditions, while adjusting itself to the changing needs, 
and expanding opportunities of the years as they go by. 

I would lay special stress on holding steadfastly to 
these traditions of the old college in so far as the aim of 
the education which it offers is concerned. In the addition 
of departments and the multiplication of courses which 
seem to be demanded to meet the exigencies and.oppor- 
tunities of the present, let us never forget that the ulti- 
mate end is the development of the man; not, in the last 
analysis, the mastery of a subject or the acquisition of 
facts or familiarity with laws, but the development of 
the man, the culture of his mind and heart. We cannot 
reiterate too often that this is the liberal education for 
which the college has stood in the past and for which 
it must stand today, not exclusively, but pre-eminetly 
so. Other divisions of our educational system recognize 
some responsibilities for this thing which we call cul- 
ture, but as a rule it is only incidental to the m2thod and 
purpose of the institution. With the college it is funda- 
mental and I am fully persuaded that on the day when 
the college ceases to regard the development of the in- 
tellect, the sensibilities and the will of its students as 
the vital thing in its life, and this is but to say, as I have 
before said, the culture of mind and heart,—on that day 
will its decadence begin. 

This presents a problem which is one of the most 
serious that the college administrator has to face: I refer 
to the selection of teachers. Where shall we find the 
men who have had the extensive training needed for the 
work of a college professor and who at the «ame time 
appreciate the importance of developing their students 
in accordance with the college idea. Alice freeman 
Calmer, while President of Wellesley must have appre- 
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ciated this difficulty when she stated her three prime 
requisites for a college teacher and in order of their im- 
portance: first Address, second Character, third Scholar- 
ship, all essential but Scholarship last, when thinking 
of the needs and aims of the cllege. 

President Judson, then Dean of Chicago University, 
in the course of his address on the evening of my inaug- 
uration, fifteen years ago, turned to me and said a thing 
which I have had occasion to recall again and again: 
“President McClelland, you will find your most difficult 
task while administering this institution, in keeping 
young men whom you may select for positions on your 
faculty from introducing into the work of the college the 
aims and methods of the university which have no place 
whatever in the college.” 

I am not forgetful of the fact that the announced 
policy of the Association is one of inclusiveness and in- 
terhelpfulness, rather than exclusiveness, and I fully 
agree with the comment of the President’s address, that 
the underlying assumption suggested by this policy is 
that there are colleges and colleges and that excellence 
is not inconsistent with variety. I take it however that 
his has reference to different stages of progress rather 
than to radical or fundamental distinctions as to methods 
and aims. For instance, Harvard University and Knox 
College can hardly belong to the same class, if we take in- 
to account the numbers in each and the difference in 
equipment and teaching force, together with the profes- 
sional and graduate schols which warrant the name Uni- 
versity. But when it is understood that the college in 
Harvard University is still held not only by the Harvard 
Corporation but by the whole Harvard constituency to 
be the very heart of the institution, Knox I think may 
well be considered of the same kind because they hold 
in common the ideals and aims which we in this Asso- 
ciation have been setting forth so persistently as the 
essential characteristics of a true college. Let us set 
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up, this standard for admission to the Association of 
American Colleges and we shall have a guage which 
will allow the entrance of a large number of institutions 
varying in size and in different features of development, 
while holding to the central aim and method of the col- 
lege. 

As the President has pertinently said cur Associa- 
tion is not a standardizing agency, at least is not so ina 
critical or authoritave sense. Rather it will feel free 
to make general suggestions as to the place and func- 
tions of that type of education for which the American 
College stands, allowing each institution to apply them 
to its own conditions and needs as best it may. 

Before giving place to others for the discussion ol 
the President’s address I want to suggest that the Col- 
leges of our order need not be so much concerned about 
the criticism from without, as about correcting our own 
defects and making the college we represent exemplify 
more fully the idea for which our institutions stand. We 
are not banding together for denfense against any sort 
ct hostility from without. That will take car: of itself 
if we hold steadfastly to the course set for us. 

In fact I think we are inclined to over estimate the 
opposition from other classes of schools. I must say 
that in my own experience I have not discovered the 
liostility of other schools not of our class. Indeed I am 
sure that most of us here have experienced a very cordial 
relationship, as I have, with the institutions not of our 
order; High schools, Normal schools, Technical schools 
and Universities, State and Non-State. 











A PROPOSED CAMPAIGN OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 


REV. THOMAS NICHOLSON, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRE- 
TARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
METHODST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


We shall discuss this proposed campaign of Chris- 
tian education under three heads: (1) Its origin and 
purpose; (2) The need which it emphasizes; (3) The 
methods proposed. 


I. ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The Council of Church Boards is an organization 
now representing fourteen different denominational 
Boards of Education which are co-operating for the pro- 
motion of the ideals of higher education, particularly in 
the constituency of the Christian churches. The move- 
ment had its origin in 1911, when the General Secre- 
taries of the educational work of three or four of the 
larger Protestant denominations held a conference in 
New York upon the possibility of some united action in 
the interests of Christian education, and planned a fed- 
eration of the various church boards. The discussions 
resulted in an expressed conviction that a larger degree 
of co-operation between educational organizations with- 
in the churches was practicable and desirable; that it 
was possible to secure a better geographical distribu- 
tion of denominational colleges; a better functioning of 
institutions; a desirable comity; a better understanding 
of the relation of the denominational colleges to state 
universities, independent colleges, high schools, and to 
the public school system. The Boards effected an or- 
ganization which has held annual meetings and some 
special meetings. They have made a somewhat critical 
study of the problems involved, and with each recurring 
study, the conviction has grown upon them that among 
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the many things which they may properly try to do 
none is more important than that which is summed up 
in the Report of the Committee appointed at a recent 
meeting to draft a final statement of the scope and ob- 
ject of a proposed nation-wide campaign for the crea- 
tion of a new sense of the value of the religious element 
in education. That Committee reported as follows: 


Resolved, first that we define it as the comprehen- 
sive purpose of the proposed campaign to secure recog- 
nition and practical acceptance by the Christian forces 
of the country of the two fundamental principles: name- 
ly, that religion is an essential part of education, and 
that education is necessary to the adequate achievement 
of the aim of the Christian religion. 

Second, that we recognize that in the address made 
and in the literature issued in connection with this cam- 
paign, these principles will require to be affirmed and 
defended in their full scope; and that the importance of 
religious education within the home and in the church, 
and the exertion of the influences of religion in connec- 
tion with education of all kinds, whether under private 
or public auspices, will demand exposition and enforce- 
ment; and also that denominational and local conditions 
must determine to a considerable extent the precise 
emphasis which shall be laid on different occasions on 
the various phases of the whole subject. 


Third, that in the interest of concentration, with a 
view to effectiveness, we judge it expedient that the 
primary objective of this campaign be the recognition 
of the permanent necessity of higher education under 
distinctly Christian auspices and influence, and the 
deepening of interest on the part of the Christian peo- 
ple of the country in those colleges and other institu- 
tions of higher learning which by their Christian char- 
acter are specially adapted to the development of the 
leaders of the church and in the Christianizing of all 
higher education. 


Il. THE NEED. 


We ask, then, Is there a real need for such a move- 
ment? Many hold that modern life is becoming secul- 
arized, that the religious view of the world is becoming 
obsolete, and that the religious consciousness is weak- 
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ening. Others do not hesitate to assert that religion is 
a diminishing force, no longer of any particular value 
as a factor in higher education. The causes of this at- 
titude are in part scientific and in part popular. The 
amazing literary, historic and scientific investigations 
and accumulations of recent years have given the world 
a body of facts intricate almost beyond conception, but 
altogether imposing. These demand new adjustments in 
every line of human thinking. The time was .when a 
scholar like Aristotle or Leibnitz could compass prac- 
tically the entire range of human knowledge. No one 
to-day, whatever his native endowment or industry, 
can hope to do more than to acquaint himself with the 
method of scientific study, to command in detail a very 
limited field of investigation, and to familiarize himself 
superficially with the general results of the various 
lines of study other than his own. The task of inter- 
pretation constantly becomes more difficult, and the in- 
tellectual problem of bringing under an adequate world- 
view the vast materials of science, is now almost a 
hopeless one. This has led to a state of perplexity and 
even of impotence in the face of certain problems of 
ethical and religious import, for which traditional con- 
ceptions are no longer adequate. “Many views formerly 
believed to involve grave moral and practical issues 
have all but disappeared after a bitter struggle; others 
have slipped out of thought unawares. A new spirit of 
toleration has come with the influx of vast foreign 
populations, bringing other ways of thinking and other 
conceptions of life. The church has been accustomed 
to view the Bible from the angle of verbal inspiration 
and to regard Christian institutions in their age-long 
forms as so minutely of divine origin that it was sac- 
rilege to modify them. Theology was not regarded as 
a progressive science, nor church institutional life as a 
developing organism. All this has changed or is chang- 
ing that many have been bewildered or have concluded 
that there was little of permanent value in religion. 
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The multiplicity of interests has prevented them from 
realizing that a similar process had been going on with 
almost everything else. A part of the difficulty in the 
case of religion has grown out of the very sanctity 
with which it was regarded and the divine elevation 
which was accorded it. A countless array of complica- 
tions has grown out of the divisions among the churches, 
conflicting laws and judicial decisions upon an intricate 
subject, rendered more so by the psychology of sec- 
tarian prejudices or of rationalistic pre-suppositions, 
and by a diversity of educational aims, methods and 
agencies. 


The man of average intelligence has grown weary 
of sectarian controversies which he is more and more 
coming to see were born of a wrong view of biblical 
inspiration and a distressingly imperfect method of bib- 
lical and literary interpretation. Strange as it may 
seem, the church has not infrequently been a barrier to 
the incorporation of religious instruction in all higher 
education. The details of practical school administra- 
tion could not be adjusted to the problem in the face of 
petty jealousies and sectarian bickerings, and objections 
on the part of narrow devotees of denominationalism. 
Moreover, we have often been unwilling to have religion 
and religious subjects taught by modern scientific and 
pedagogical methods. Religion in the college has been 
insisted upon too exclusively in the form of denomina- 
tional propaganda. There is no more intrinsic reason 
for excluding the Bible and the literature of the Old 
and the New Testaments from the subjects of study in 
our colleges and universities than there is for throwing 
out the works of Tennyson, Browning or Shakespeare. 
Why should there be any more hesitancy in studying 
the history of the Christian Church than in studying 
the history of the Italian republics or the development 
of the great nations of Wes ern Europe? The Chris 
tian Church has more profoundly influenced American 
civilization, and the Christian ideals have had more to 
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do with the evolution of our American life, than any 
of the secular civilizations of the Old World; and yet, 
under existing modern conditions, neither of these 
things can be done in certain of our institutions of 
learning. 

Another difficulty is that a generation ago the 
church was the center of the educational, social, and 
religious life of the community. In our day many of 
the functions formerly discharged by the church have 
been taken over by the state and by private enterprise. 
Systematic charity, like education, formerly the exclu- 
sive care of the church, has also gained wide legislative 
and public support. This has led many devoted church- 
men to fear that any further surrender of functions 
might result in the decline of the church as we know 
it. This Council of Church Boards believes that there 
is need of a well-organized educational movement to 
overcome all these difficulties and to create a new sense 
of the value of religion in education. 

In the face of all I have just said and much more 
which might be recited, we hold that the abandonment 
of the religious point of view or the elimination of the 
religious spirit would mean an irreparable loss to cul- 
ture, a calamity to social progress, and the degredation 
of human life. Religion is not an organism which has 
outlived its functions. It is not the relic of an erron- 
eous pre-scientific world view. It is one of the norm- 
ative and practical forces of human life, and one of the 
permanent elements in the greatest individual char- 
acter, or in any really permanent civilization. 

This is not the place to discuss comprehensively 
the nature and the character of religion. We may, 
however, properly observe that in its true interpreta- 
tion it is a belief in a Being higher and mightier than 
-man, inaccessible to his senses, but not indifferent to 
his sentiments and actions, with the feelings and prac- 
tices which flow from such a belief. It is communion 
with this personal Being, a sense of relationship there- 
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to, a sense of dependence thereon, with all the thoughts, 
emotions and actions which proceed from such a rela- 
tion. Religion is neither belief, emotion, attitude of 
will, morality touched with emotion, or conduct, when 
any one of these is considered separately. It is a rela- 
tion, an outlook, an attitude, and a theory of life, and 
it includes all these aforementioned elements in some 
measure combined. It is a confidence that events are 
being overruled by a Supreme and Lasting Good, a con- 
viction that the universe is Divinely ordered, it is an 
attitude of co-operation with the Power which makes 
for righteousness and for human perfection. 

Now, my first observation is that the church, the 
organized institution for the preservation and exten- 
sion of religion among men, needs the college and what 
the college stands for. If religion is to be preserved, 
and if the religious view of the world is to be main 
tained, the convictions of their worth must come as the 
results not of dogmatic teachings or authoritative pre- 
scription, but as the outcome of a reasoned confidence 
that they are coherent, that they are consistent with the 
body of human experience, that they are a normal part 
of man’s constitutional development, that they are 
adaptable, indeed capable of new confirmations with 
each new addition to the stock of human knowledge. 
The better understanding and the more complete or- 
ganization of existing fact and truth should deepen con- 
viction of their soundness and intrinsic worth. The- 
ology, if it is to maintain the honored place among the 
other sciences which it has heretofore occupied, and 
which I believe it should occupy, must be a progressive 
science whose determinations are reached by scientific 
method. It must be a true philosophy of religion. The 
question of the permanent place and abiding signif- 
icance of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures is one 
of deep and nation-wide importance. These writings, 
composed of men of exceptional religious insight and 
moral genius, are invaluable as materials for religious 
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and ethical culture. But we clearly understand that 
their credentials for the thinking man of to-day must 
be more than the names of the writers who are sup- 
posed to have produced them, or the miraculous events 
by which they are said to have been authenticated. 
They must commend themselves to the instructed intel- 
ligence and conscience. They must be a genuine con- 
tribution to the wisdom of the race. They must be so 
interpreted in terms of present day living that they may 
enter into the lives of men, to deepen, ransom and en- 
franchise. The books of the Bible exemplify all the car- 
dinal qualities of the righteous, God-fearing man; they 
inculcate with impressive eloquence the great domestic 
and civic virtues on which the permanent welfare of 
the community depends, and they give a true account 
of the nature, character, and the ultimately distressing 
effects of sin. The Old Testament as well as the New 
enunciates moral and religious truths of permanent and 
universal validity, exhibits the earlier stages of a great 
redemptive process in which God Himself takes posses- 
sion of human souls and through the operation of His 
Spirit becomes in man the inspiration of his thoughts 
and actions in such a way as to create a new moral per- 
sonality. It abjures formalism and discloses religion as 
a practical force which becomes a powerful element in 
renovating human nature and in transforming human 
society. Give these Scriptures a fair chance, and they 
will prove their own credentials in the form of a mar- 
velous productivity of moral, social, and _ spiritual 
power, and of manifold movements for the enrichment 
of human life and the extension of these blessings which 
spring from a nobler and a more widely prevalent hu- 
man brotherhood. Christianity’s ethical significance is 
not so much in its codes as such, as it is in the new 
conceptions of God, life, and morality, which it~ has 
given to the world. It affirms a divine origin and des- 
tiny for man. It invests life with an indefeasible sacred- 
ness because it makes it a divine service and a great 
mission. It makes all men children of a common Fath- 
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er, heirs alike of eternal life, and it opens the door to 
a new conception of perfection—a perfection in which 
men must under all conditions, always and universally, 
live in right relations before the ideal society can be 
realized. Religion in its proper function is a force 
which awakens the sleeping conscience, reveals the se- 
cret things of the soul, tears the mask from moral per- 
version, humiliates false pride, and convinces man of 
the existence of a loving Father who has the power to 
lead him‘ into a new life where sin is consumed in the 
flame of a higher emotional love, which in turn be- 
comes the source of an inward joy, the life of an un- 
dying hope, and the power of a new personality. 


If religion is to be kept true to these adaptable and 
vital interpretations, it must be kept close to develop- 
ing intellectual forces. I have a friend who is possess- 
ed by a spirit of parsimony. He is in a way quite a 
progressive fellow, but it hurts him to part with any- 
thing he has ever found useful, so he keeps old mach- 
ines, superannuated tools, every sort of useless instru- 
ment, fondly explaining that it has been a useful ser- 
vant in the past and it may come to be useful again 
sometime. He has thus accumulated a great mass of 
old truck which is forever in his way. The storage and 
insurance rates are costly. There is practically no hope 
of any further service from the junk. It often keeps 
him from employing newer and more progressive meth- 
ods, but he has invested it with a sort of sacredness 
which forbids its destruction. Something not unlike 
that has occasionally occurred in the Christian church. 
There are permanent religious conceptions which can- 
not be superannuated or outgrown, but there is need of 
a keen discrimination between the human and the really 
divine elements in Christian thinking. The Bible and 
true religion must not be waterlogged by the accretions 
of sectarianism or misguided interpretation. Our Chris- 
tian structure must rest upon the foundations of the 
real teachings of the Master, the true and permanent 
communications of the Divine Being. Now, for seren- 
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ity and breadth in Christian thought, for the scientific 
separation of superstition and bigotry from real and 
vital religion, for the discovery and correct understand- 
ing of the really permanent in revelation and in relig- 
ious development, the church needs the method and the 
processes of the college. The Master said, “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
We know God as we come to know the truth. The 
converse is, however, in my judgment equally true. We 
come to know the truth best and in fullest scope as we 
come to know God. There is an esoteric as well as an 
exoteric element in religion, but the church needs the 
college and the forces of higher education especially 
just now. 

My next observation is that the college and higher 
education need the church. They sadly need religion. 
It would be possible to show through the history of the 
ages that the religious impulse has been closely iden- 
tified with every higher intellectual impulse. One of the 
most noted educators of the last generation had a re- 
markable lecture, the thesis of which was that you 
could draw a perfect parallel through the centuries be- 
tween the general excellence or degredation of a given 
civilization and the general exaltation and perfection of 
that nation’s idea of God, and its devotion to that ideal. 
Let me instance only two or three things. The Protes- 
tant Reformation, whose four hundredth anniversary we 
are to celebrate in this campaign, was almost concurrent- 
ly an intellectual and a religious awakening and trans- 
formation. That movement produced a new Oxford 
and a new Cambridge. It produced great universities 
in Scotland. It set in motion the forces out of which 
developed all our early American colleges, and it was 
really the inspiration of our American higher education. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that practically 
all the higher institutions of learning in this country 
were on religious foundations. The great modern foun- 
dations, like the Rockefeller and the Carnegie Boards, 
and the United States Bureau of Education, have been 
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doing a work of inestimable value in educational inves- 
tigation and research. They have given us many facts 
and they have made most illuminating reports of var- 
ious kinds. It occurred to your speaker that no inves- 
tigation had been made of the value of the religious 
element in American education. We suggested to this 
Council of Church Boards the wisdom of such an in- 
vestigation. We are able to give some preliminary re- 
sults of the survey. They indicate a mine of priceless 
value. For instance, it seems pretty clear that we can 
establish on the basis of the methods of modern statis- 
tical investigation the fact that as the earlier -educa- 
tional foundations were religious, so religion continues 
to be the mightiest single factor preserving the higher 
education and inspiring young people to seek it. 

In one of the great Middle States we took the relig- 
ious census made by the Government in 1906. We found 
that 37% of the total population were communicants of 
the Protestant churches. We then took statistics of the 
religious membership of the college students of that 
state gathered by the Christian Associations and by the 
Federal Council of Churches, and we discovered that 
about 75% of all the students in all the colleges, state 
and denominational, were furnished by that 37% of the 
population which belonged to the Christian churches. 
But these statistics were necessarily imperfect. We 
were not sure that they made keen discrimination be- 
tween the church members and those who acknowl- 
edged a church affiliation, and we were not sure of their 
absolute accuracy, so we went a little further. We se- 
cured the results of an investigation in a single institu- 
tion. This was a tax supported institution with more 
than two thousand students. As careful an analysis of 
that student body was made as could be made by the 
pastors, the . Association workers, and the college 
authorities. The result showed that in a year when by 
compilation of the church year books the Protestant 
church membership of that state was about 42% of the 
total population, 83% of that student body were either 
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church members—and they were largely members—or 
came from Protestant Christian homes and acknowl- 
edged church affiliation and church attendance. 

We then took this in a still narrower field. We - 
took a single denomination, and being a Methodist I 
chose my own denomination. We had the facilities for 
investigation there. The results showed that in a state 
where 5% of the total population were Methodist church 
communicants, the student body of all the colleges were 
22% Methodist communicants, that in another state 
where 8% of the total population were Methodist church 
communicants, 29% of all the students in the institutions 
of higher learning that year’ were Methodist commun- 
icants. The Methodist members come in good propor- 
tion from the farmer and artisan ranks. There are com- 
paratively few rich people, but in one of these states 
where we sought out the fact we found that the Con- 
gregationalists had a still higher percentage in propor- 
tion to their numbers. By various other investigations 
we have become convinced that we can show the relig- 
ious impulse and the religious inspiration to be one of 
the greatest and most potent educational impulses at 
work in our country to-day. We do not claim that the 
results stated are final or beyond contradiction, but it 
is one purpose of this interdenominational campaign to 
secure as careful an investigation of the value of the 
religious element in education as other investigators 
have secured for other elements that make or mar 
higher education, and we propose to subject all our in- 
vestigations to the most rigid scrutiny. They will be 
open to scientific criticism but we feel sure of the ap- 
proximate results and we propose to get these results 
and to give them to the American people as a patriotic 
duty. 

In the same way I think it can be shown that the 
greatest single factor producing in our American peo- 
ple the gratifying liberality they are showing in the 
support of higher education can be traced more than to 
anything else to the religious impulse and the religious 
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motive. Here is a great field for investigation. It is a 
significant fact that the greatest single private benefac- 
tor of higher education in this country is a religious 
man, moved by a religious impulse, and that he placed 
his most signal educational beneficence on a religious 
foundation. A single religious denomination has in less 
than five years raised over twelve million dollars by 
popular subscription for its colleges, the number of sub- 
scribers running into the thousands, and the amounts 
ranging from ten dollars to twenty-five thousand each. 

Again, it can be shown that the religious impulse 
in morals and in ethics is one of the most vital factors. 
There is a great field for investigation as to the per 
cent of student wastage which has gone to the educa- 
tional scrapheap, and as to the forces which have re- 
tarded or accelerated the process. 

Now, we have a peculiar institution in American 
education called the college. It is unique. It has had 
a great influence on American life and particularly on 
American social, moral and national leadership. It has 
been fiercely attacked in recent years. It is called an 
anomaly. It is predicted that it is destined rapidly to 
pass away. There are educators of note who make bold 
to argue that in any influence we may exert on the back- 
ward nations of the earth who are just now creating 
modern educational systems, we must not attempt to 
incorporate anything like the American college in their 
new systems. I, for one, do not believe it. Thirty 
years of study and nearly twenty-five years of the most 
active participation in constructive educational work, 
convince me that the American college is one of the 
priceless possessions of the American nation, and that 
if we are true to our ideals, it will be of more com- 
manding service in the future than it has been in the 
past. An intelligent man who respects the good opin- 
ion of scientifically trained men must defend his convic- 
tions with cogent reasons in the forum of open discus- 
sion. I am ready for the contest. When men tell me 
that life is short, that American youth will not take 
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time to go through academy or high school after the 
grades, then through four years of college, then through 
professional or specialized vocational school, I reply, “It 
all depends on whether we set that ideal before them, 
and whether we convince them of the wisdom of such 
a standard.” The objection about the length of time 
which must be spent in preparation is to me an ever- 
diminishing factor. It is not the length of a life, but 
the quality of that life which makes it worth while. 
Better thirty years of Paul than the nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years of Methuselah. High school and Fresh- 
man years are drill, discipline, preparation. Where shall 
we find time or place for those studies in literature, in 
philosophy, in religion, in ethics, in sociology, which 
enrich the life, which teach a man what he is and what 
he is for, which familiarize him with the eternal values 
—those humanizing studies which give him the great- 
est enlargement of vision and of life, if we do not make 
a place for them in the training of the men who are to 
be the future leaders in society and who are to set the 
standards of thought for the common people? And 
where shall we adequately provide for them, if we 
eliminate the Junior and Senior years from our colleges? 
Shall we on the one hand leave the scientifically pre- 
pared man to leap over into the highly furnished school 
of technology or of law or of medicine, and lose him- 
self in the intensities of professional life or in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth or of power? Or shall we make 
a place for that culture which provides him with the 
knowledge which makes life worth living, which gives 
him the social and the eternal outlook and the personal 
in-look, And has he the time? Has he the money? 
What is the meaning of the increasing wealth of this 
American continent? I tremble when I think of possi- 
bilities in the perversion of the billions which are every 
year added to our national resources and which are sure 
to be added in increasing ratio. What is it to mean? 
Is it simply to mean an increasing struggle of the 
masses against the classes, an increasing accumulation 
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of great fortunes, an increasing luxury and self-indul- 
gence for the classes? If so, the nation is doomed. It 
ought to mean, and it may mean, if we are true to our 
principles, increasing opportunity for culture, for study, 
for the development of a life that is worth while. It 
ought to make it possible for the young manhood and 
young womanhood of this favored land to earn enough 
inin half their time or less to amply provide them with 
leisure for the enjoyment of the larger things of life, 
andfor the culture of the spirit. It ought to teach them 
how to use that leisure in the things which hélp them 
toward God and heaven and not toward the slums. If 
you will study deeply the situation in Europe to-day, 
you will see that no inconsiderable element in the cause 
of that appalling catastrophe is the accumulation of un- 
socialized wealth and power. Mutual suspicion of ra- 
pidly expanding wealth, of the possibilities of new 
forces created by new intellectual power, with disregard 
of the ties of human brotherhood which ever accom- 
panies selfish love of power,—these are potent elements. 
Considering the amazing expansion of American wealth, 
I make bold to say the true patriots are those who heip 
to socialize and Christianize the accumulated riches, not 
by the mechanical schemes of a crude socialism, but by 
teaching enlarged views of the meaning of life, teaching 
Christian stewardship, teaching men how to get and 
use wealth for the glory of God and the common good 
of all mankind. The final solution of the problem of 
the distribution of wealth must be a Christian solution. 
It must be based on the dignity and the essential laws 
of human brotherhood. 

The religious impulse and the Christian ideal are 
among the most potent influences known to man for 
saving a college life from the purely mercenary, use- 
lessly social, icily selfish, sodden, sensual elements. 
They do it through the power of high ideals, for once a 
man has seen the Christ in His true proportions, he can 
never again carve on the level of Venus. They do it 
through the institution’s Associational life. They do it 
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because Christianity furnishes a powerful spiritual dy- 
namic. ‘What we need, after all, is not higher ethical 
code or purer ethical teachings, so much as we need a 
new moral energy to help men to live up to ethical 
codes they already kr »w, and the power of religious 
devotion properly directed and properly enlighted has 
been proved over and over again to be one of the great- 
est sources of moral energy known to man. John R. 
Mott has recently recited some striking testimony on 
this point from Yuan Shi Kai and other observers in 
the Orient. 

Here again our investigation department is of great 
value. There are Central Western States, rich almost 
beyond tabulation, with great colleges and universities, 
which nevertheless have counties without a single stu- 
dent, others with half a dozen or less, in any of the 
higher institutions of learning within the state. In one 
of these states where complaint has been made concern-_ 
ing the needless multiplication of colleges, an investi- | 
gation of the young people of college age shows that af- 
ter deducting half for those who for various reasons 
could not hope to go to college, and those who for good 
reasons ought not to be urged to go, enough young 
people who normally ought and could take such train- 
ing were left to fill three times over twice as many 
colleges as the state now possesses. What tremendous 
enlargement of American life, what marvelous uplift of 
our national ideals, if all these young people could be 
given the kind of education for which I am pleading. 
This campaign is intended to stir up hundreds, yea, 
thousands of them to seek it. 

And that leads again to the suggestion that these 
colleges must be amply endowed and equipped. It is 
almost a crime in our day, with our wealth and all our 
opportunities, to leave our young people to be the prey 
of cheap and inefficient colleges. And nowhere are we 
more culpable than in our teaching of religion. It will 
not be possible in our day at least, for the state and 
the state institutions properly to teach religious sub- 
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jects. I am in thorough sympathy with the effort to 
take the best possible religious care of young people 
at these tax-supported institutions. In sympathy with 
it, did I say? I regard it as an imperative duty. I have 
no patience with that species of narrowness which fears 
that the church college will be put out of business if 
we take proper care of these young people at the state 
and independent colleges. I am opposed to any unfair 
methods; opposed to everything unethical in our ap- 
proach; opposed to sectarian propaganda; though I be- 
lieve that Christianity functions, and must function 
through the churches, and that the individual denom- 
inations in the main must care for this work. That is 
a question of method. I profoundly believe that in 
America we have the possibility of the greatest educa- 
tional system ever yet planned. It may be in part state, 
and in part private and independent. The two types re- 
act and mutually supplement each other. The state in- 
stitution must respond to popular will, while our repub- 
lican ideals exist. It must provide for an _ increas- 
ingly large percentage of our population. The work of > 
education in America a generation ago outran private 
benevolence. There will be an increasingly predomin- 
ant percentage of the total student age of the country 
in the tax-supported institutions. But over against 
them it is fundamental to the welfare of our nation that 
we shall preserve the independent and privately en- 
dowd institution which stands for an ideal. It educates 
public sentiment. It is a steadying force, when our 
popular clamor might run away with us. It is the 
Senate in our national educational Congress. If it is 
true to God and to its ideals, it will exert an influence 
in the shaping of public sentiment out of all proportion 
to the money invested and the numbers it counts. It 
will purify the stream of religious teaching and keep 
Christian ‘interpretation abreast of the progress of 
knowledge. It will accept and constantly profit by the 
challenge to scientific method which the secular institu- 
tion offers. It will itself be a constant challenge to 
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state education to be hospitable to Christian ideals. As 
endowments increase, it will be more and more inde- 
pendent, though it ought never to break with the church. 
Its independence is different from and greater than that 
of the tax-supported institution, and that very indepen- 
dence is its fortune. It may thus become the chief fac- 
tor in shaping our national ideals. 


Furthermore, it can specialize in these humanitar- 
ian and religious subjects as the state institutions can- 
not. If it does not do so, it is blind to its greatest op- 
portunity. It can be a powerful factor in furnishing 
professors who will give to tax-supported education the 
very highest type of manhood and teaching power. 

In this connection let me say that not long since I 
was emphasizing this very thing in the presence of the 
president of one of the great universities of the Middle 
West. At the close of my address he heartily endorsed 
what I had said, and added, “Through a period of years 
I have kept a list of the most successful men of our 
faculty and of the men not engaged who were consid- 
ered available for and worthy of teaching positions. 
They have been in a very large percentage faithful 
members of the Christian churches, in large measure the 
product of the smaller colleges.” And he added, “Six- 
ty per cent of them have belonged to your own church.” 

The teacher is the school. What opportunities 
there are in the teaching of history, the teaching of 
literature, the teaching of the social sciences, for the in- 
culcation of the highest religious ideals! Wendell 
Phillips said, “The honors we grant mark how high we 
stand, and they educate the future. The men we honor 
and the maxims we lay down in measuring our favor- 
ites, show the level and the morals of the time.” So the 
characters the teacher praises, the ideals the teacher in- 
cidentally endorses, the movements he elucidates sym- 
pathetically, the spirit in which he teaches, are things 
of tremendous power. Without any direct preachment, 
youth may be made reverent, obedient and devout in 
the presence of truth and of right. Colleges of the type 
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of our best Christian institution, amply endowed, kept 
thoroughly respectable educationally, emphasizing their 
Christian ideal, making no apology for it, but proud of 
their heritage and showing their loyalty in a quiet and 
unostentatious way, will be the most powerful single 
factor in furnishing the right kind of teachers for our 
tax-supported colleges; preachers for the pulpits of the 
land, and leaders for all moral, social, and religious 
movements. They will also be a chief factor in fur- 
nishing a lay leadership, intelligent, open-minded, cul- 
tured, brainy. We must have a leadership which has 
convictions, not as a result of the blind following of 
tradition but because it has reached intelligent, personal 
conclusions. It takes the right atmosphere to develop 
that sort of spiritual health. This leadership will help- 
to create a public sentiment which will keep those tax- 
supported institutions true to Christian ideals. It is a 
cause for gratification that nearly all the presidents of 
our great state universities are at the present time 
earnest Christian men—men like James in _ Illinois, 
Bryan in Indiana, Benton in Vermont, Thompson in 
Ohio. So you may go the rounds. I would keep it so. 
No single factor in American life will do more to help 
us keep it so than the preservation of this group of 
strong, well equipped, distinctively Christian colleges. 
There is an increasing desire upon the part of the tax- 
supported institutions to have it so. Some of the strong- 
est words spoken in recent years for the right kind of 
small college have been spoken by State university 
presidents, and presidents of such institutions who are 
increasingly friendly to these church colleges are wise 
men indeed. It will be a part of this campaign to em- 
phasize in the public mind this broad view of the com- 
plementary relation of the two groups of institutions. 

We are in the midst of changing world civiliza- 
tions. Mr. Carnegie is reported to have said some years 
ago, “The future patriotism will not be a national pa- 
triotism but a race patriotism.” This was a step in the 
right direction, but he did not go far enough. It must 
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be a world patriotism. The ultimate care for such a 
conflict as is now raging in Europe is to make actually 
vital in human life the Christian ideals of universal 
brotherhood, universal helpfulness, and the universally 
complementary character of world civilizations. We 
used to have an age of cut-throat competition. We 
have ‘come to a realizing sense of the value of combin- 
ation and cooperation. We used to have bitter sectar- 
ian rivalries. They are lessening. We have fallen upon 
a ripening era of church federation. We used to have 
narrow state bigotry. We have an increasingly grow- 
ing federal ideal. We used to regard all outside nations 
as heathen and alien. We are now coming to a sense 
of world-fellowship and of the value of world inter- 
course. We used to have exclusive educational ideals. 
We have now come to appreciate the value of the ex- 
change professorship. We shall go on until in time we 
shall really realize Tennyson’s vision of “the parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.” We shall 
see that the perfected life must incorporate the best that 
has been thought and the noblest that has been lived 
by all races.. We shall learn from the mystic contem- 
plation of the Orient, as well as from the aggressive, 
thorough spirit of the Teuton. 

The Christian impulse has furnished culture with 
the great missionary impact. It was the Christian mis- 
sionary who planted schools and colleges in the Bal- 
kans, in Turkey, in China, in Japan, in the isles of the 
sea. Missionaries have promoted the reconstruction of 
laws, the reform of judicial procedure, aided in the re- 
novation and the amelioration of administrative meth- 
ods, elevated the standard of government service, fur- 
thered proper international relations, and made large 
and unique contributions to the world’s store of knowl- 
edge. They have performed tasks requiring genuine 
scholarship, such as the publication of hundreds of vol- 
umes, monumental labors in lexicography, and in the 
reduction of obscure languages, which existed only in 
confused spoken idioms, to written forms; in the crea- 
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tion of many a literature; and they have made import- 
ant contributions to comparative philosophy. Moreover, 
the missionary has proven himself an explorer and a 
geographer of the first rank; an archaeological discov- 
erer; a student and a discoverer in biology, geology, 
botany, zoology; a scientific physician making medical 
discoveries of world-wide significance; and withal, a 
most important factor in international diplomacy and in 
political movements of world scope. 

More than all other factors combined, these Chris- 
tian forces have been bringing together the nations of 
the earth. The world federation, so highly desirable, 
waits more emphatically on the Christian impulse and 
the vitalization of the Christian forces than on any- 
thing else known to man. This campaign will help to 
make this vivid in the public eye. 

The history of religion and of religious movements 
is of incalculable value to human society. What trans- 
formations the Wesleyan Movement wrought in Eng- 
land! What a contrast between France and England 
in the days of the French Revolution, and what an in- 
teresting study is that of the forces which made the 
difference! What kind of types of religious life and 
enthusiasm have produced the most permanent and valu- 
able results? Here is a study worth while. I have said 
enough to show the scope and value of what we are 
undertaking. 


Ill. JUST A WORD AS TO THE METHOD. 


The plans are in the making. They will develop. 
But roughly speaking, we now have a temporary secre- 
tary. He is about to open an office in the Presbyterian 
Building in New York. He will direct these investiga- 
tions. He will outline the constructive plans. He will 
help to prepare the literature. He will outline the or- 
ganization. He will prepare the way for the perman- 
ent secretary to be chosen a little later. When these 
facts are before us and the plans are well matured, we 
shall work not so much, I think, by great conventions, 
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but rather by conferences, by small gatherings of im- 
portant leaders from all the denominations; by bring- 
ing together representative men who do the thinking 
for communities. We shall work through the churches, 
through other existing organizations, through the col- 
leges themselves, through the home and through the 
Sunday-school. We shall use every endeavor to awaken 
the public conscience on this subject. Out of that 
awakening we shall expect three or four results. 

(1) A new sense of the real value of the religious 
element in education. 

(2) A larger and more intelligent incorporation of 
the subjects which center around religion in the curri- 
cula of the colleges. I think we shall not live ten years 
longer until we shall find that provision will be made 
such as has never yet been made for credit in such 
studies in all institutions of higher learning. One great 
difficulty now restraining the colleges from the satis- 
factory teaching of the Bible, of Christian ethics, the 
Philosophy of Religion, and similar subjects, is the in- 
ability of the student to get any recognition in the way 
of credit for studies thus pursued when he transfers to 
a state or other large university. I think we shall get 
that cured. 

(3) A larger liberality toward the denominational 
college. These colleges must be amply endowed. I do 
not know that we shall attempt to unify our efforts in 
this direction through an interdenominational financial 
campaign, but I do think we shall at least aid in help- 
ing each of the denominations to make a new and more 
successful appeal to its constituency, the result of which 
will be the ample endowment of its full quota of col- 
leges in the country. 

(4) Out of that I think we shall get what up to 
this time has been impossible, namely, a better federa- 
tion of the denominations in educational work. The re- 
spective colleges will no longer be rivals, practicing un- 
ethical methods of student or money getting. They 
will be partners in a great work, and they will more 
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and more eliminate useless rivalries, reproachful multi- 
plication of forces, and corresponding waste of men and 
money. These involve large and delicate problems. 
Progress will be slow, but there will surely be progress. 

Some years ago I went with a friend to hear the 
oratorio, “The Messiah.” There was a great orchestra 
of sixty pieces or more. There was a chorus of some 
three hundred voices. It was the perfection of music 
of its kind. When they reached the Hallelujah Chorus 
we all stood in reverence or in rapture. I looked around 
and there stood a member of the family of my friend, a 
deaf mute whom he had placed in one of the most avail- 
able seats in the nearest gallery. She stood lodking out 
vacantly at the orchestra, the chorus and the crowd. 
All that sublime music was to her as if it had not been. 
All that great composition almost as useless as if it 
had never been written, and I said, “Oh, the pity of it; 
Oh, the pity of it!” But there are mighty forces in our 
nation almost as much ignored by many of our people 
as if they did not exist, and I say, “The pity of it; the 
pity of it!” Here are millions of money wasted in use- 
less extravagance, money which might be turned into 
the endowment and equipment of great institutions, and 
the men who would give it would be richer after they 
had given it than they were when they were keeping it. 
They are as blind to the opportunity and as dead to 
the richness of the service they might render as the 
deaf mute at the oratorio, and I say, “The pity of it; 
the pity of it!’ We must awake the dead. And here 
are hundreds and thousands of our young people whose 
lives might be enlarged in time and whose eternity can 
be made infinitely richer for culture such as that for 
which I have been pleading; and they are as deaf to 
the opportunity as the deaf mute at the oratorio; and 
I say, “The pity of it; the pity of it!” 

This campaign is designed in some measure to cure 
all this, to turn this money into right channels, and to 
bring these youth into these institutions. 








DISCUSSION. 


ERNEST DE WITT BURTON, PROFESSOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO. 


The practical question before us tonight in refer- 
ence to this campaign is whether we propose to throw 
ourselves with that energy and persistence into the cam- 
paign which will make it successful. In this day ot 
multiple movements and campaigns that question must 
again and again come home to us: is it worth while for 
us to join this new movement, to enter into this new cam- 
paign? I am glad to have the privilege of seconding 
Doctor Nicholson’s address because I agree so heartily 
with that which he has said and ‘because I believe so 
thoroughly in the wisdom of this campaign, though it 
be one more added to a long list. And I do not know 
what I can do better than to give,—though it will be only 
a repetition in small part of what Dr. Nichcison has 
said—the reasons for the faith that is in me. 

I believe in the undertaking and prosecution of this 
campaign, in the first place, because I believe in the 
principles that underlie it, Those two principles, as 
stated by Dr. Nicholson in his address, are these: that 
religion is an essential element of education and that 
education is an essential agency for the promotion of 
religion. 

Now, there are a great many people in this country, 
who do not accept either one of those propositions. There 
are a great many, of course, who do not believe in educa- 
tion at all and who do not believe in religion at all, but 
there are many who believe in religion but do not be- 
lieve in education and there are many who believe in ad- 
ucation but do not believe in religion. And it is to these 
latter classes that we are especially addressing our cam- 
paign. There are, for example,.many parents, men of 
business, men of influence in the community who believe 
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in education but do not believe that religion is an es- 
sential part of education. The whole environment of 
many of our younger people is such as not to give them 
any faith in the need of religion as an element of educa- 
tion, and they are drifting, therefore, into institutions 
where they are receiving a certain type of education but 
where they are subject to no pronounced religious in- 
fluence. That way lies, as Doctor Nicholson has so well 
shown, danger for’ our nation, a danger which if realized 
would result in the destruction of the ideals of the people 
and the failure of our national life. Therefore, I believe 
it of pre-eminent importance that there shall be an or- 
ganized movement which shall bring home to this nation 
the conviction that religion is an essential part of educa- 
tin and that no man is really and truly educated whose 
religious nature has not received its due share of culture, 
On the other hand, there are a good many people who 
believe in religion but who do not belive in education 
in any broad sense of the term. I know this because 
I am meeting such people constantly in the communion 
to which I belong—men who are devoted to reiigion but 
have no sense of the fact that the man who is to be an 
effective force in promoting religion must himself be a 
man of trained intellectual and of educated powers. For 
this great class of this community we need this campaign 
to bring home the conviction that education is an essen- 
tial for the effective promotion of religion. 

Then, I believe in this campaign in the second place 
because I believe in that type of education for which the 
American college stands. I am in favor of all possible 
economy in education. I would like to save, as some of 
our educators believe they can by proper economy save, 
two years of the life of every young man and woman 
who receives an education. I do not want to waste time, 
but I do want that we shall maintain in this country such 
a type of education as will give us finally that type of 
American men and women which we have produced in 
the past, And I do not believe that we can achieve this 
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result by eliminating that type of education for which 
the American college stands. I know, as Doctor Nichol- 
son has pointed out, how strong the tendency is in that 
direction. I know of hundreds and thousands and tens 
of thousands of young men who are going to have the 
kind of education that simply fits them for their occupa- 
tion. The current in that direction is so strong that you 
cannot resist it. But just because it is strong, I believe we 
must stand with all our strength for a different type 
ot education, in order that alongside of the men who get 
this, which I believe must be a narrow type of education, 
there shall be raised up the men and women who, educat- 
ed in a broader way, will be fit to take the places of 
large responsiblity in life. 

There is in extistence in this country a so-called 
Board of Missionary Preparation which has been work- 
ing quietly for the last four or five years, in my judg- 
ment, very effectively. The result of the work of the 
Board of Missionary Preparation, as it has studied the 
problem abroad and at home, has been to lay emhpasis 
cn this fact, that we must send to the foreign field, to 
China, India, and even Africa, mén who have received 
a broader education than many of those that we have 
been sending in the past. The fact is that the tendency 
in that direction is so strong that even some of them 
who believe in the things I am standing fer have put 
cn the brakes and said, “Nio, you must give a tian a few 
years to do his work. You mustn’t make him spend al! 
of his life in preparation for his work.” But, this at least 
is clear, that we must expect to send in the next few 
years a large number of men whose training has includ- 
ed the academy, the full college course, and four or five 
years of additional preparation for the work to which 
they are going. 

Now, gentlemen, is the intellectual life of those or- 
iental countries so much ahead of the intellectual life 
of this country that we must provide this sort of training 
for the men that we send abroad and yet look for the 
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leaders of our own country among those who shall have 
received an education three or four years shorter than 
this which we require of the foreign missionary? My 
conviction is that if we should study the problem at 
home as carefully as the Board of Missionary Prepara- 
tion is studying it abroad, we should reach the same 
result that the Board of Missionary Preparation is reach- 
ing in reference to the foreign field. Therefore, I be- 
lieve in the institution of a campaign which srall insist 
upon the perpetuation for the American student of that 
type of higher education which has hitherto given us our 
strongest men, improved as much as you can improve it. 

In the third place I believe in this movement be- 
cause it is a union movement. Our problems have come 
to be the same. The facts that we are going te present 
to the educated men and the educators of this country 
are largely the safne. What is found to be true of the 
Methodist denomination will be found to be true of the 
other denominations, Why should we set up seventeen 
different movements to accomplish the same result in 
seventeen different groups by means of very largely the 
same facts? Surely there is bound to be immense econ- 
omy in our massing our forces to attack the whole of 
American life together. 

Then I believe in this movement because it is going 
to be based on facts. The time for eloquent speech bas- 
ed upon something else than facts has gone by. To 
whatever cause you may attribute it, whether it be to 
the hard-headed business men or whatever it may be, the 
fact has come to be that you cannot move American 
audiences by anything else than facts. Dr. Nicholson 
has given you today an illustration of the kind of investi- 
gation on which this campaign is to be based. I believe 
it is to be a campaign of eloquence because based on 
facts. And lastly, Mr. President, I blieve in this cam- 
paign, because upon the sucess of it depends in the long 
run the success of practically all our other work. With- 
out it, without the rousing of this country to the need 
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of such education as we have been here spezking of, 
without the conversion, let us say, of our American pub- 
lic to the belief in education in which there <3 an es- 
sential element of religion; without the conversion of 
our American college to this belief, how are we going 
to find the men who are‘to be leaders of our Christian 
forces? Where are we to find the men to send abroad 
to lead other peoples out into the freedom and strength 
and power of the Christian religion? Where are we to 
find the men to be the presidents of our colleges and the 
inspiration of our youth? Where are we to find the 
men who shall be the leaders of our home missionary en- 
terprises? Where are we to find the men who are to be 
the molders of our public opinion unless we can accom- 
plish that which this campaign is intended to promote? 
The success of this movement must, so far as I can see, 
promote all the great enterprises of the Christian church 
in this country. 





THE EFFICIENT COLLEGE 


(Continuation of a report submitted at the meeting in Chicago, 
January, 1915. 


CALVIN H. FRENCH, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY COLLEGE 
BOARD OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


of Church Boards of Education, presented to the 

newly organized Association of American Col- 
leges at its initial meeting in Chicago, in January 1915, 
and by the Association ordered revised and presented 
at its second meeting, this paper has become an effort 
to describe an efficient college. The committee as origi- 
nally appointed consisted of Professor Ernest D. Burton, 
D. D., of Chicago University and Rev. Calvin H. French, 
D. D., of the College Board of the Presbyterian Church. 
The method adopted for the discussion was suggested 


Bic by a committee appointed by the council 
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by Dr. Burton. When the paper was transferred from the 
Council of Church Boards to the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the second member of the committee was 
appointed to present it and, subsequently, to revise it. 
In this revision, however, Dr. Burton has given valuable 
suggestion and help which is gratefully acknowledged. 

What are the things which go to the making of an 
efficient college and why are they needed? Manifestly, 
some of the things which make for the efficiency of a 
college cannot be reduced to statistics, however sanc- 
tified the statistician. History, tradition, ideals, great 
personalities are all of the essential substance of college 
efficiency, but they may not be reduced to percentages 
or presented in tabular form. Moreover, these moral and 
spiritual elements which are the life of the college re- 
quire certain very material things for their support. The 
need for these material things grows more urgent with 
every passing year. Without forgetting the soul of the 
college, this paper therefore attempts to describe its 
body in terms of students, faculties, buildings, equip- 
ment, endowments. Perhaps the drift of the inquiry is 
most succinctly indicated by the question: “How much 
money is required in this beginning of the Twentieth 
Century to make an efficient college?” 

There are very many who would welcome an ans- 
wer to this question. If a clear and well reasoned 
answer can be given, perhaps a considerable number of 
American colleges would be willing to give up a hope- 
less struggle. Perhaps others seeing what they needed 
and why, may so barb their requests with reasons as to 
pierce the armor of many a _ philanthropist. Many 
Church Boards of Education and many giving agencies, 
as well as every friend of higher education, will welcome 
a specific statement of what a Twentieth Century Col- 
lege needs and why it needs it. 

The For the purpose in view, it has seemed 
Method best to describe first a theoretic institu- 
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tion which will be called a “Minimum College.” The col- 
lege so described is reduced to its own lowest terms of 
faculty, curriculum, equipment and endowment. In such 
an institution, the faculty and equipment are worked at 
their maximum capacity, and the result is the minimum 
of what a fair appraisal could accept as college work. 
Theoretically, such an institution would give a legiti- 
mate and honest college course at a minimum of cost 
for operation. This would be done, however, at the ex- 
pense of the certain and rapid exhaustion both of faculty 
and equipment. Moreover, acceptable results could be 
obtained in such a college only when every element and 
condition was theoretically perfect. This would never 
occur in actual experience. The conclusion, therefore, is 
that an actual college, ,in order to do acceptable work 
must have more rather than less equipment, endowment 
and teaching force than the following description of the 
“Minimum College” indicates. 

Beside the picture of the “Minimum College” will 
be placed another showing in a similar way a college 
which is theoretically “efficient ;” that is, one which has 
teaching force, equipment and endowment which will 
enable it to do well all that a college ought to do. 

Similar pictures of five actual colleges will be given. 
These colleges will be referred to by numbers. Of the 
institutions selected as illustrations, College No. 1 is a 
well known eastern institution. It has had time and 
money enough to enable it to develop its organization 
with reference to the educational needs and opportuni- 
ties of its region. It may, therefore, be considered as 
representing the present educational views as to what 
the efficient college should be. Itemized information 
from this college is not available. The data presented, 
however, especially the summary statements as to in- 
come and expenditure taken from the published report 
of its treasurer, are sufficient to confirm the conclusions 
reached through the study of other colleges. 
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College No. 2 is a typical institution in the East. It 
is a good representative of the older colleges, and its 
statistics are illustrative of the best development of the 
American college. 

College No. 3 is a well known institution in the 
north-central section. It has a shorter history and it is 
in a newer region, but, as related to its environment, it 
is much like colleges Nos. 1 and 2. 

The two remaining colleges are in the Northwest. 
College No. 4 is the older and more fully developed, but 
both are growing along the best educational and finan- 
cial lines. College No. 5 operates a preparatory depart- 
ment the statistics for which are merged with its col- 
lege data. 

The purpose of the discussion being to deal only 

with courses leading to baccalaureate degrees, all statis- 
tics accounting for affiliated courses or departments 
such as music, Normal Training, or Commercial Courses 
are eliminated. 
Tables Both the theories and the facts under 
and Notes. consideration will be presented in the fol- 
lowing tables. Tables 1 and 2 with the accompanying 
notes will present in detail the curriculum and_ the 
faculty assignments in the “Minimum College.” 

Tables 3 and 4 will present corresponding data for 
the “Minimum College,” the “Efficient College,, and the 
five actual colleges. The five actual colleges will be re- 
ferred to by numbers. The data will be arranged in seven 
perpendicular columns, the corresponding items for each 
college being in the same horizontal line. Tables 5 and 
9, inclusive, will present some interesting facts gathered 
from reports sent from fifty-two colleges. It will be 
found upon examination that these facts corroborate the 
conclusions reached by the partially theoretic discussion 
in the earlier part of the paper. Such points as seem to 
require a more particular presentation will be discussed 
in the explanatory notes following the tables. 
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TABLE t. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


A MINIMUM CURRICULUM 


REQUIRED FOR MATRICULATION—Latin, 





Greek, German or French, 4 years, being two years of 
any two, or 4 years of any one submitted; Mathematics, 
2 years; English, 3 years; History, 2 years; Elementary 
Science, 2 years; other subjects 2 years, a “year” being 


equivalent to a “Carnegie unit.” 











FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE , JUNIOR SENIOR 
Latin or German 
Greek or German or French 3 
Latin or German or French 1 or 
' Greek French 4 French 11 3 
Math. Mathematics 
Half Yr. 4 
History Physics 3 Geology 3 
Half Yr. 4 4 Bible 2 Bible 2 
English 4 English 4 Psychology His of Phil. 
Half Yr. 4 Half Yr. 4 
Education Metaphysics 
Half Yr. 4 4 Half Yr. 4 4 
History 4 Chemistry 4 Biology 4 Economics 
Half Yr. 4 
Hours per Sociology 
week Half Yr. 4 4 
16 16 16 16 
Note. 1. For an explanation of the alternatives offered in 


Language and a certain amount of flexibility obtainable in this 
curriculum, see Explanatory Note 1. 


Note 2. The minimum amount of Bible Study is shown 
rather than its distribution in the curriculum. If, in order to 
keep the number of hours per week at 16 for each student, it is 
found necessary to offer the work in Bible Study only in the 
Junior and Senior years as above,the need for such work in the 
Freshman and Sophomore years will be supplied by Y. M. C. A. 
or other voluntary classes. 


Note 3. In each case where two related half year courses 
are grouped it is intended that one course ‘shall be given during 
the first semester and the other during the second semester. 
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TABLE II. A MINIMUM FACULTY 
PRESIDENT: All his time given to administration and promo- 


tion. 
Professor: Mathematics, 6 hours per week 
Physics, 3 hours per week 
Other assignments, 6 hours per week 
Professor: Chemistry, 4 hours per week 
Biology, 4 hours per week 
Geology, 3 hours per week 
Other assignments, 4 hours per week 
Professor: French, 7 hours per week 
German, 3 hours per week 
Other assignments, 5 hours per week 
Professor: Psychology, 4 
Education 4 4 hours per week 
Philosophy, . 4 hours per week 
Other assignments, 7 hours per week 
Professor: Latin, 4 hours per week 
Bible, 4 hours per week 
Other assignments, 7 hours per week 
Professor: History, 6 hours per week 
Economics, 4 
Sociology, 4 4 hours per week 
Other assignmenst 5 hours per week 
Professor: English, 8 hours per week 


Other assignments, 7 hours per week 


Note 1. The hours here assigned are on-the basis of rigid 
requirements. The French and German assignments, for exam- 
ple, assume that a student presents two years of German but 
no French for matriculation. For a statement as to some slight 
possible variation from these assignments, see Explanatory 
Note 1. 

Note 2. The number of the faculty is determined by the 
possible combination of subjects or departments, and, in view 
of our purpose to keep operating expenses at the minimum, it 
cannot be increased. See Explanatory Notes 1 and 2. 


Note 3. The number of students who can be cared for by 
this faculty is approximately one hundred, or a number, which 
will require few, if any, divisions of classes. We are assuming 
that the number in any class, to get the best results, should 
not exceed an average of twenty-five. See Explanatory Note 3. 

Note 4. The courses in Philosophy and Education, History 
and Economics are one-half year courses of four periods each 
per week. 

Note 5. For an explanation of the “other assignments” in- 
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serted to make teaching schedules of fifteen hours per week, 
see Explanatory Note 1. 


A COMPARISON OF COLLEGES 


The analysis of a college reveals two groups 
Introductory ‘ p : 

of facts, namely, those relating to its organiza- 
tion and those relating to its finances. Within each of 
these two main groups, there are three identical sub- 
divisions of facts; namely, those having to do with ad- 
ministration, instruction and maintenance. 

In accordance with this analysis, tables 3 and 4 will 
present parallel pictures or descriptions of the minimum 
and the efficient colleges, and beside them similar pic- 
tures of five actual colleges. ‘Table 3 will give a picture of 
college organization, and table 4 will give a picture of 
college finances. The statistics for College No. 1 are for 
the school year ending in 1914. For the other “Actual 
Colleges” the statistics are for the year ending in 1915. 


TABLE III. COLLEGE ORGANIZATION 























THEORETIC ACTUAL 
Min- Effici- 
imum. ent. No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 No. 5 
Students Col. 100 400 420 429 435 244 112 
Acad 0 0 0 0 0 0 69 
eC ae 8 32 51 39 40 24 15 
ADMINISTRATION 
President = Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Dean Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Dean Of Women ii..cc.ccccccccccccn- Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes 
ESERIES se Crewe . Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Librarian...................... uw. Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Prin. of Academy....................No No No No No Yes No 
Registrar Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Registrar Asst............................ NO No Yes No No No No 
Supt. of Buildings.................No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Sec. to President... No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes .No 
Sec. to Deans................................ No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Sec. to Treasurev.......................... No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 


Asst. Librarian 
Asst. Librarian 


Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No No Yes No No No 








Stenographers Yes Yes Yes Yes No One 
INSTRUCTION \ 

Log. Met. Prof. Prof. Prof. Prof. Prof. Prof. Prof. 

Psych. Ed. Assoc. Prof. Prof. Inst. 


Assoc. Asst. 











Mathematics 
(& Phys.) 


Physics: 


Chemistry: 
(& Biol. & Geol.) 


Biology: 


Mineralogy: 
Geology: 
Latin: 

(& Bible) 


Bible 


History: 
(& Economics) 


Economics: 


German 
(& French) 


Romance Lang. 


Exglish 


Astrom. & Nav. 
Govt. & Int. Law, 
Greek 


Music: 
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Prof. 


No 


Prof. 


Prof. 


No. 


Prof. 


No 


Prof. 


Prof. 


No 
No 
No 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Assoc. 


Prof. 
Assoc. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 
Assoc. 


Prof. 


Prof. 
Assoc. 


Prof. 
Assoc. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 
Assoc. 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Assoc. 


No 
Prof. 
Prof. 
No 


No 


Prof. Prof. 
Prof. Asst. 
Asst. Inst. 
Asst. Inst. 
Inst. 
Prof. Prof. 
Assoc. Asst. 
Asst. 
Prof. Prof. 
Prof, Inst. 
Inst. Inst. 
Prof. Prof. 
Prof. Inst. 
Asst. 
Instr. 
Prof. No 
Inst. 
Prof. Prof. 
Asst. 
Asst. 
Prof. No. 
Prof. Prof. 
Assoc. Inst. . 
Fellow 
Prof. Asst. 
Assoc. 
Prof. Prof. 
Assoc. Asst. 
Inst. 
Inst. 
Prof. Prof. 
Assoc. Inst. 
Assoc. Inst. 
Inst. Inst. 
Prof. Prof. 
Assoc. Asst. 
Assoc. Inst. 
Asst. Inst. 
Prof. No 
Prof. 
Prof. Prof. 


Assoc. Asst. 


Prof. No 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Inst. 
*Inst. 


Asst. 


Prof. 
Asst. 


Prof. 
Asst. 


Inst. 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


No 


Asst. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Inst. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Asst. 
Inst. 


No 
No 
No 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Inst. 
Inst. 


Prof. 


Inst. 


Prof. 


Asst. 
Inst. 


Prof. 
Asst. 


No 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 
Asst. 


Inst. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Inst. 


Prof. 


Inst. 


No 
No 
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Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 
Inst. 


Inst. 


Prof. 
Inst. 


No 


Prof. 
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Hygiene & No Prof. Prof. Prof. Asst. Inst. No 
Phys. Ed. 
Athletics ‘ Assoc. Assoc. Asst. 
Assoc. Inst. 
Sec. Inst. 
Pub. Speaking: No Prof. Assoc. Prof. Asst. No Prof. 
Assoc, Inst... 
Engineering: No No No Prof. No No No 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Asst, 
Asst. 
Asst. 
Asst. 
Inst. 
Inst. 
Sociology: No Assoc. No Asst. Asst. No No 
*Half time. ' 


Note 1. In College No. 1 and College No. 5 the president 
teaches some classes in Metaphysics, Psychology and Education. 

Note 2. Music taught in these courses is not Music as an 
accomplishment, but such study of the history or theory of 
Music as may properly be allowed for credit towards a degree. 

Note 3. The-designations of subjects in the brackets refer 
only to the minimum college, and they call attention to the 
combinations of teaching positions in that college. 

Note 4. In college No. 2 some instructors teach in two de- 


partments. 
MAINTENANCE 
Head Janitors........... Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
Asst. Janitors........... No Yes Yes Seven Three Three One 
Bngimeer nnn Yes Yes “Yes No Yes Yes Yes 
SRE No Two Yes Two Two Two One ; 
Matron...........................One Two *One No One One One 
‘ Financial Sec........... No No No No No One No 
Other Employees..No No One Five Yes No No 


*At Hospital. 

Note:—Many colleges employ field men to seek for money 
or students. In special campaigns, financia] secretaries are tem- 
porarily employed by some colleges. 


TABLE 4. COLLEGE FINANCES 


A. OPERATING EXPENSES 
Note:—In the two parts of this table, namely “ADMINIS- 
TRATION” and “MAINTENANCE,” a zero means that, so far 
as available information indicates, the position is not filled, or 
the item of expense is not incurred. A blank (..... ) means 
that the position may be filled, or the expense incurred, but the 
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amount of the expnditure is not reported In this case the 
amount of the expenditure may be included in some general 
item. In every case the total as given is inclusive. 








: ADMINISTRATION 
THEORETIC ACTUAL 
Minimum. Efficient. No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4. No. 5. 
President ... ......... $2,500 $5,000 .... ....... $5,000 $4,800 $2,500 $2,500 
TOO hotties 0 Se 1,000 + t 0 
Dean of Women 0 eens Bs oc , Po 500 
Treasurer ............ OF |. I shi abla 2,250 2,000 0 1,500 
Librarian.” ....... 0 2,500 *7,163 1,200 1,050 1,045 1,000 
Asst. Librarian 500 | ip ARES 555 350 IO ios iusiika 
Asst. Librarian 0 eee abe 720 0 0 0 
Asst. Librarian 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Registrar ............ 0 WO ee ca _ SCE Nes 0 100 
Supt. of Bldgs. Oe es Bananas 0 0 
Asst. to Pres... te as ones Oe 0 0 
Sec. to Deans... es peavowns ein 0 0 
Sec. to Pres...... 0 825 UE tal aliens 0 0 
Sec. to Treas... 0 __ eee ee 0 0 
Stenographers... 825 1,650 ........... 1,000 1,137 1,620 750 
PORBIO: vcscinnct $3,825 19,175 25,333 13,675 9,337 5,858 6,225 
*Includes salaries of Assistants. 
+Salaries included in salaries for “Instruction.” 
INSTRUCTION 
Logic, Metaph.......$1,500 $2,500 ............ $2,000 *$3,000 $1,045 ( Pres.) 
Psych. M4... See noon 2,250 
RODS mate ne ae reap ae pe 1,500 
Mathematics  ......... 1,500 2,500 ........... 2,250 2,000 1,500 $1,000 
(2 Paya.) 0, BIO cise 1,500 1,800 
, 2 ee 1,200 1,200 
eoxelee 1,006 1,900 
500 
Pies. 6s ee: eee 2,100 1,400 1,600 1,200 
BBO. sxcccmen 150 
Chemistry  ...... -.... 130). 3500. .x.... 2,000 2,000 1,600 1,000 
(& Biol. & Geol.) / S| penne 1,250 1,600 250 
scandens 400 
Bieeey * cc 0 BO o imnin 2,000 1,700 1,600 1,500 
| SS 500 =1,200 200 
Mineralogy ........... 0: Feee La 0 0 0 0 
GOOLOZY sec covvnseocereetnnee ade 
is, pee 1,500 2,500 _........... 2,300 2,500 1,500 1,000 
INI scssto as sosossabiacates 2 sehen 1,800 700 900 
aie 1,250 
| Se ae 0 2500 3: 0 2,250 0 1,500 
2,000 
TEMES ocisiniveidin 1500 25600. 2.3 2,000 1,500 1,600 1,500 


( & Economics ) RET chines 400 600 
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Economics ............ ©. 2500 ~ = 1,600 1,900 1,500 v 
EG. cw 
RS 1,500 2,500 .......... 2,000 2,000 1,600 1,100 
(& French.................. 1500 1,700 1,300 600 
1,200 
Romance Lang... Oe 1,600 1,400 1,600 1,000 
1,500 1,200 600 
Weta  n. 1,500 2,600 ........ 2,000 2,300 1,600 1,200 
a ccc 1,700 1,600 1,600 
 apmemeeteck 1,000 
tee 400 
Astrom. & Nav.. 0 ee 0 0 0 0 
Govt. &I nt. Law © ROG. cevin 0 0 0 
Greek 0 2,500 Be ik, nck 1,500 1,500 
| a a eee 0 Oe, 0 3,000 1,800 0 
2,300 
1,200 
262 
Hygiene & Phys. O. Beer Wn 2,000 1,600 1,500 700 
Ed. Athletics... eee 1,550 
1,300 
600 
Comp. Anatomy 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Pub. Speaking ...... 0 2,500 2,000 1,600 0 1,200 
1,500 400 
Engineering  ............ 0 _ Ces 2,500 0 0 0 
‘ 3,000 
2,000 
1,600 
2,000 
1,600 
1,500 
1,300 
1,500 
Sociology .......... .... ay >. ier 0 1,600 0 0 
Other Subjects ...... 0 6 0 7,979 0 0 0 
po $10,500 70,000 117,167 65,379 60,862 25,645 16,900 
*includes salary as dean. 
MAINTENANCE 
Employees 
Head Janitor ........ See tee. 0 720 1,020 1,000 
Asst. Janitors......... 450 3,000... .... 3,480 2,040 1,500 360 
Engineer Cae: See. sacks. 0 1,020 850 700 
Fireman OG: ae. Gada 3378, 1300. cc; 600 
ee a SOe Been. Sc SOO cs is 250 
Field Agent ............ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Other employees... 500 2,000 _............... 4,000 500 3,600 1,500 
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Other Expenses 


Fuel, Lights ........... 1,500 4,000 10,877 12,294 
Ptg. Adv. Post...... 750 2,500 5,227 896 
TOURING cc nc, 1,000 3,000 ...... aga 3,000 
Misc. Supplies....... aoe. Bae 1,500 
Gen. Equipment... ... ......... age sdice 2,500 
Laboratories. ........... 500 2,500 6,055 5,000 
Fy | ere aaa 500 2,500 7,640 1,400 
Travel, 6tC@ 1,000 1,000 1,960 100 
Improvements ...... | RIES 2,100 
Insurance ................... 100 | Rep nR? 776 
Gen. Expense............ 500 10,000 69,875 18,467 

TOUR. ad $9,600 39,000 111,634 57,433 


5,187 
2,927 
8,931 
1,115 
2,550 
3,825 
1,182 
767 

0 

738 
11,527 
45,429 


2,343 
1,583 
2,087 

0 


8,260 
2,420 
2,097 
158 

0 

372 
12,602 
38,891 


SUMMARY OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


Administ‘r‘n $ 3,825 19,175 25,3833 13,675 
Instruction .. 10,500 70,000 117,167 65,379 
Maintenance... 9,600 39,000 111,634 57,433 


9,337 
60,862 
45,429 


Totals.........$23,925 128,175 254,134 136,487 115,628 


B. INCOME 
Student Fees$ 5,000 20,000 60,713 70,738 


Room Rents... 1,500 5,000 6,536 6,590 
Denations ...... 2,500 0 %,627 873 
Endowment ... 14,925 103,175 138,985 49,350 
Grants. 0 0 8,999 0 
Other Sources 0 0 1,963 8,936 
DORCI vicina 0 0 29,311 0 


38,006 
10,458 
7,416 
46,532 
0 
5,316 
7,900 


5,858 
25,645 
38,891 
70,394 


18,657 
2,424 
5,245 

30,382 

0 


6,042 
7,635 


Totals........... $23,952 128,175 254,134 136,487 115,628 70,394 


C. PROPERTY 


BUILDINGS, CAMPUS AND EQUIPMENT 














Main Bldg. . 150,000 60,000 ........ 27,076 50,000 
Recitations. ........... 0 0 35,000 12,555 8,000 
Recitations . 0 0 80,000 2,500 0 
Boys’ Dorm............ 30,000 50,000 30,000 10,000 6,000 
Boys’ Dorm........... . 0 50,000 30,000 0 0 
Boys’ Dorm............ 0 0 150,000 0 0 
Girls’ Dorm.......... 30,000 50,000 0 84,844 26,941 
Girls’ Dorm........... 0 50,000 0 2,500 7,500 
Girls’ Dorm........... 0 0 0 1,000 0 
Gymnasium....... . 15,000 75,000 120,000 98,969 22,500 
Heating Plant.. 10,000 50,000 0 50,285 0 
fT, aa 0 100,000 60,000 25,000 0 
Laboratory ............. 0 75,000 90,000 57,372 34,830 
Laboratory ............. 0 75,000 90,000 0 0 
Laboratory ........... 0 75,000 0 0 0 
CRBS 0 75,000 60,000 75,450 0 
Observatory  .......... 0 0 30,000 29,436 0 
Commons 0 30,000 0 0 0 
Pres. House. 0 15,000 15,400 0 14,560 
Music Hall... 0 0 0 47,889 52,064 
Grand Stand ...... 0 0 11,000 ; 11,855 
Other Buildings... 0 ae >. © ae 0 600 
SS eae 10,000 50,000 84,331 .. ..... 100,440 86,374 
Equipment ............ 5,000 50,000 188,000 ..... ...... 111,030 110,007 
| eran $200,000 1,020,000 1,262,731 827,500 708,201 419,376 
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2,958 
4,469 
2,817 
910 
508 
1,044 
523 
1,051 
0 


66 
8,562 
25,548 


6,350 
16,900 
25,548 
48,798 


14,092 
1,919 
5,487 

27,300 

0 
0 


0 
48,798 


123,453 
0 


0 
0 
32,323 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
2,400 
50,850 
20,100 
256,037 
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ENDOWMENT 

$300,000 $2,093,400 $2,689,352 $961,312 $852,570 $507,337 $465,087 
TOTAL ASSET 


$500,000 3,113,400 3,952,083 L788 812 1,560,771 926,713 721,124 

Note: .For the “Minimum’ and “Efficient” colleges, the en- 
dowment is the income from this source as indicated above 
capitalized at five per cent.; for the other colleges it is the 
amount actually reported in each case. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES ON TABLES 5 TO 9 


General In accordance with instructions given by this 
Association at its meeting in January, 1915, 
blanks providing for the reporting of such information as 
is indicated by the preceding tables were sent early in the 
summer to the one hundred and sixty-two institutions com- 
posing the membership of the Association. Only a few 
returns had been received in September. A letter was 
then written to the colleges from which no reports had 
been received, and, in the end, fifty two reports were ob- 
tained, two of them being receivd after the first of the 
present month. 

The five following tables have been compiled from 
these fifty-two reports. It is hoped that the headings of 
the tables and the grouping of the figures will sufficiently 
indicate the*nature and the meaning of each table without 
other explanation. Attention is called, however, to the 
following particulars: 

Four colleges, Nos. 17, 34, 38 and 51, were unwilling 
that the data furnished should be made public. College 
No. 39 was not ready to have its financial statistics used 
until a later time. Blanks appear, therefore, opposite the 

_ numbers assigned to these institutions in the tables of fin- 
ancial statistics. 

The placing of the colleges in the list was determined 
by the amount of productive endowment reported. The 
larger the endowment, the higher is the place of the col- 
lege in the list. 

College No. 2 is a part of a large university. The 
college budget could not be satisfactorily segregated. For 
this reason financial statistics for this institution do not ap- 
pear. “College No. 1,” as is evident, is a large university. 

' Its statistics being returned, and in very clear form, are 
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included for the interesting light which they throw upon 
the tables as a whole. College No. 10 is operated by a 
religious order. Its faculty receive no salaries. 

TABLE 5—The asterisk (*) following the number of 
students as given in this table indicates the colleges which 
operate preparatory departments the statistics for which 
are combined with the college statistics. 


TABLE 6—The salary assigned in this table to the 
president of college No. 4 is two-thirds of his whole sal- 
ary, the balance being considered as paid on account of 
his administration of other parts of his institution. The 
free use of a residence in addition to the stated salary is 
indicated by “H.” 


TABLE 7—The (*) in this table indicates items 
in which tuitions and room rents are combined. The dag- 
ger (7) indicates items which combine payments for board- 
ing and room rents. The information furnished did not 
permit the separation of these different kinds of payments. 

TABLE g9—In this table an item of $172,608 is re- 
ported as “unproductive endowment”? for college No. 14. 
The college described this item as “partially productive” 
but did not indicate how much of it might be productive. 


TABLE 5: STUDENTS AND FACULTY 


Students per Pro- Asso- Assist- Instruc- 
Students. Faculty. Teacher. fessors. ciates. tants. tors. Others. 


1, 2062 209 9.87 48 25 36 32 68 
2. 649 63 10.30 24 0 6 33 0 
3. 179 25 7.16 16 3 4 0 2 
4, 1000 68 14.70 27 3 14 11 13 
5. 568 « 47 12.09 22 4 6 6 9 
6. 139 24 5.79 13 0 7 4 0 
te 1025* 54 18.98 19 5 7 17 6 
8. 504* 32 15.75 17 11 9 8 3 
9. 429 39 11.00 18 0 11 10 0 
10. 520* 30 17.33 18 0 1 11 0 
11. 580 35 16.57 21 1 2 11 0 
12. 457 29 15.76 17 1 0 6 5 
13. 314 21 14.95 16 0 1 0 4 
14. 595 41 14.51 21 5 0 15 0 
15. 435 40 10.85 15 0 10 10 5 
16. 206 19 10.84 13 2 3 0 1 
17. 291 31 9.39 16 1 0 14 0 
18. 475 33 14.39 20 5 8 0 0 
19. 244 24 10.17 17 2 4 1 0 
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Students per Pro- Asso- Assist- Instruc- 





Students. Faculty. Teacher. fessors. ciates. tants. tors. Others. 
20. 420 31 13.55 19 0 2 10 0 
21. 181* 16 11.34 10 0 1 5 0 
23. 354 22 16.09 12 0 4 5 1 
23. 346* 45 7.69 21 0 23° 1 0 
24, 134 24 5.58 19 0 0 5 0 
5. 200* 14 14.29 9 0 1 4 0 
26. 610 48 12.71 17 8 0 19 4 
27. 412 23 17.90 14 0 3 6 0 
28. 255 27 9.44 14 7 6 0 0 
29. 214 14 15.28 13 0 1 0 0 
30. 165 12 13.75 8 3 0 1 0 
31. 320 13 24.62 12 0 0 1 0 
32. 488 34 14.35 18 0 16 0 0 
33. 305 13 23.46 11 0 1 1 0 
34. 327* 18 18.17 11 0 2 5 0 
35. 165* 15 11.00 10 0 2 3 0 
36. 279* 16 17.44 13 0 0 3 0 
37. 294* 16 18.12 15 0 0 1 0 
38. 332* 45 7.38 8 0 1 30 6 
39. 304* 21 14.48 10 0 0 11 0 
40. 210* 17 12.4 7 0 3 7 0 
41, 242 28 8.64 16 0 0 12 0 
42. 152* 15 10.13 12 0 0 3 0 
43. 172* 19 9.05 16 °0 0 3 0 ‘ 
44, 260* 18 14.44 14 0 0 4 0 
45. 156* 16 9.75 10 0 0 6 0 
46, 87* 16 5.44 9 0 0 yf 0 
47. 122 11 11.09 7 0 1 3 0 
48. 100* 14 7.14 8 0 0 6 0 
49. 132* 18 7.33 11 0 0 7 0 
50. 193* 13 14.85 9 0 0 4 0 
51. 150* 24 6.25 16 0 0 8 0 
§2. 261* 39 6.69 22 0 10 7 0 
TABLE 6: SALARIES 
Associate Assistant 
President. Professor. Frofessor. Professor. Instructor. 
1 $12,000 $4,000 $3,000 $2,000 $1,000 
a 2,100 None 1,500 1,350 
4, 4,000 2,200 1,800 1,500 1,000 
5. 4,800H 2,250 1,600 1,300 800 
6. 4,000H 2,500 None 1,500 500 
4a 4,000H 2,000 1,700 1,400 1,160 
. 8. 3,300 2,250 1,500 850 None 
9. 5,000 2,300 None 1,700 1,250 
10. 0 : 0 0 e - 0 
11. 4,000 2,390 1,800 1,200 1,000 
12. 3,000 2,000 1,000 None 1,100 
| gs ke ee 2,000 None 1,000 600 
es ee es 1,600 - 1,200 None 600 
15. 4,800 2,300 None 1,600 1,259 
16. 4,800 2,000 1,600 600 150 
tF 3,000 1,400 1,100 None 309 
18. 5,000H SARE pl Sac ae tee PARED suppose 

















19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31, 


9 


we. 


96 


oo. 


34, 


or 


oo. 


4 


ov. 
vol. 
vo. 


od. 


40. 
41. 
42. 

3. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


51. 
52. 


COIR Or Colo 
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Associate Assistant 

President. Professor, Frofessor. Professor. Instructor. 
2,500 1,600 1,600 1,200 250 
3,300 1,800 None 1,200 1,100 
2,500 1,500 None 1,000 1,000 
3,000 2,000 None 1,200 1,000 
2,500° 1,500 None Sa.) ae 
3,000 2,200 None None 1,100 
2,600 1,500 None 1,000 800 
3,600H 2,000 None 1,300 800 
3,000 2,000 None 900 350 
5,000 1,250 1,150 1,000 None 
3,000 1,200 None 400 208 
2,500 1,400 900 wee ns aes 
3,000 2,000 None None 300 
2,000 1,500 None 1,300 None 
2,000 1,300 None 780 230 
~“Se0en Ta i. thas nom elisa 4 
2,500 1,500 None Pee 
3,000 1,500 None None 900 

ee 2,000 “1,200 “None “1,000 500 
1,800 1,000 None None 800 
3,000 1,200 None None 675 
2,400 1,200 None None 500 
3,500 ce ee ee iting < oo 2) ee eee 

2,000 1,100 None None None 
1,400 1,000 None None 600 
1,800 1,100 es ae ae 800 
2,000 1,200 None None 450 
2,000 1,200 None None 650 
1,800 1,000 None NR hs ce ae, 
“1,200 Fees ” Fees ek 3 Fees 

TABLE 7: INCOME 
Endow- Miscel. 
Student Per ment Per Special Per Room Per 

Fees. cent. Income. cent. Deficit. cent. Rents. cent. Total. 
$ 90,000 7.5 $857,000 71.4 $231,000 19.3 $22,000 1.8 $1,200,000 
“58,000 34.2 85,800 50.1 26,000 15.7 ....... ... 169,800 
104,394 56.6 61,138 33.1 18,238 9.9 635 4 184,405 
66,489 36.0 97,462 31.1 58,020 31.4 2,891 1.5 184,862 
6,552 8.7 69,000 91.0 200 3 0 0 75,752 
68,928 54.9 43,463 34.6 8,665 6.9 4,539 3.6 125,595 
*24,885 32.6 50,129 65.9 $65 1.5 0 0 75,979 
70,738 51.9 49,350 36.2 9739. FA 6,590 4.2 136,388 
5,000 0 48,000 86.5 0 0 2,500 4.5 55,500 
30,906 34.3 42,553 47.2 986 1.1 15,685 17.4 90,130 
24,055 30.3 45,428 57.3 1,665 1.3 8,756 11.1 79,304 
21,436 28.6 43,520 58.0 6,049 8.1 3,995 5.3 75,000 
47,946 36.8 60,974 46.8 18,439 14.2 2,829 2.2 130,188 
38,006 32.9 46,532 40.2 20,632 17.8 10,458 9.1 115,628 
15,496 14.7 5,854 33.9 16,691 15.8 737,530 35.6 wt 
“98,909 45.1 29,219 45.6 3,460 5.4 2,487 ° 3.9 64,075 
18,657 26.5 30,382 43.2 18,930 26.9 2,424 3.4 70,393 
33,759 29.7 24,500 21.6 18,550 16.4 36,460 32.3 113,269 
14,092 28.9 27,300 55.7 5,487 11. 1,919 4.4 48,798 
20,585 33.4 20,988 34.1 12,341 20.0 7,645 12.5 61,559 


+ 
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PLO Vm ORO 


Student 
Fees. 
4,499 
8,100 
11,030 
60,909 


7,618 
12,907 
14,154 
26,340 


6,403 


10,189 


ASSOCIATION OF 


Endow- Miscel. 
Per ment Per Special Per 
cent. Income. cent. Deficit. cent. 
a 21,325 56.4 10,480 27.8 
15.3 21,386 40.5 21,300 40.4 


32.8 20,502 60.9 1,620 4.8 
33.0 17,561 .9.5 0 0 
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36.4 16,845 43.5 5,746 14.8 
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57.8 13,887 24.1 0 0 
24.5 15,526 50.0 6,641 21.4 
30.3 11,546 27.1 16,480 38.7 
42.0 14,182 42.1 5,353 15.9 
43.1 11,346 18.6 19,617 32.1 
25.5 11,304 44.9 6,354 25.2 
32.5 10,720 31.3 9,930 28.9 
32.1 9,385 10.2 1,465 1.6 
39.8 11,145 45.2 2,084 8.3 
19.2 9,199 32.2 11,564 40.4 
29.5 8,000 19.1 18,450 44.2 
25.2 7,630 19.2 14,063 35.5 
29.2 8,543 54.9 ,353 15.1 


27.3 6,935 29.1 9,076 38.8 
22.3 ~ 4,700 22.1 11,910 55.6 
45.7 3,515 15.7 8,604 38.6 


TABLE 8: THE BUDGET AND COST 


Adminis- Per Instruc- Per Mainte- 
tration. cent. tion. cent. nance. 
$123,000 15.0 $424,000 51.6 $274,000 
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Cost per 
Adminis- Per Instruc- Per: Mainte- Per Total stu- 
“ tration. cent. tion. cent. nance, cent. Budget. dent. 
BN emetic sak ar adie ee gee eso io a ea en 
40. 4,567 13.3 14,048 40.9 15,667 45.8 34,282 163 
41. 6,055 6.8 23,964 26.8 59,155 66.4 89,174 368 
42. 3,360 13.6 12,680 51.4 8,606 35.0 24,646 162 
43. 3,000 8.3 14,117 38.9 19,119 52.8 36,236 211 
44, 6,248 14.9 16,900 38.3 19,502 46.8 41,750 161 
45. 4,233 13.5 15,354 48.8 11,846 37.7 31,433 201 
46. 1,311 8.4 10,083 64.9 4,149 26.7 15,543 179 
47. 2,625 17.5 8,650 457.7 3,725 34.8 15,000 123 
48, 2,000 14.5 10,760 78.2 1,006 7.3 13,766 138 
49. 2,300 10.7% 15,119 70.6 4,000 18.7 21,410 162 
oy 5,151 22.9 10,600 47.3 6,656 29.8 22,407 116 
oi. + §+-waaenenee ana @uuseie.cueee ecence eccces: ecvcccces a -" eveccessceee 
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TABLE 9. PLANT AND ENDOWMENT 
Buildings Productive 
Grounds Per Productive Per Unproductive Endowm’t 
Equipment. cent. Endowment. cent. Endowment. and Plant. 
1. $2,145,000 8.9 $31, 946,000 91.1 $24,091,000 
3. 2,190,000 52.5 ge” 984, 000 47.5 4,174, 000 
4. 1,515,898 50.4 1,526,374 49.6 3,078,272 
5. 624,836 32.0 1,325,918 68.0 1,950,754 
6. 784,000 37.6 1,300,000 62.4 2,084,000 
7 834,105 44.6 1,038,174 55.4 1,872,279 
8. 1,355,219 57.2 1,020,798 42.8 2,376,017 
9. J 46.3. 961,313 53.7 1,788,813 
10 823,000 46.4 950,000 53.6 1,773,000 
11 566,283 38.2 916,284 61.8 1,483,567 
12 461,370 34.2 855,794 65.8 1,347,164 
13 566,708 39.1 881,396 60.9 1,448,104 
14 388,000 31.1 861,223 68.9 1,249,223 
15 708,201 45.4 852,570 54.6 1,560,771 
16 693,700 46.3 804,219 53.7 1,497,919 
17 522,500 49.4 535,102 50.6 1,057,602 
18. 482,537 47.6 530,528 ae =? isms tee 1,013,065 
19. 419,377 45.2 507,337 54.8 204, 618 926,714 
20. 406,886 45.2 493,538 54.8 ai 900,424 
21. 256,037 35.5 465,087 64.5 "65,413 721,124 
22. 613,539 57.3 457,885 42.7 30,579 1,071,424 
23. 262,600 36.5 457,300 63.5 11,500 719,900 
24 261,000 38.8 411,964 61.2 cack cba 672,964 
25 319,290 45.1 388,187 54.9 707,477 
26 460,242 54.6 382,732 45 842,974 
27 269,424 41.8 375,105 58.2 644,529 v 
28 436,013 58.8 311,616 41 747,629 
29 265,494 46.9 300,520 53.1 566,014 
30 210,000 42.4 285,000 57.6 495,000 
31 349,074 55.7 280,591 44.3 632,666 
32 277,842 50.1 276,817 49.9 554,659 
33 175,732 38.9 276,069 61.1 451,801 
34 115,500 31.5 251,347 68.5 366,847 
35 236,167 49.9 236,676 50.1 472,843 
36. 175,000 42.5 36,28 57.5 411,286 
37. 305,965 57.7 225,000 42.3 530,965 
38. pie dace SR Sie Oe hia cami = 
39. 146,211 39.6 222,776 60.4 368,987 
40. 299,570 58.8 209,560 41.2 509,130 
41. 381,454 64.6 208,615 35.4 590,069 
42. 271,043 59.8 182,000 40.2 453,043 
43. 167,660 48.5 177,851 51.5 345,571 
44. 225,000 56.8 171,000 43.2 396,000 
45, ~ 176,500 51.2 168,275 48.8 344,775 
46. 74,426 35.0 138,016 65.0 soiseipiis ei 212,442 
47. 87,000 45.3 105,000 54.7 2,000 192,000 
48. js ead Bete 0 fateae ih nity lala acai pag aseeed cuss liceeste Ses 
49. 125, 000 59.5 85,000 40.5 210,000 
50. 80,750 50.8 78,014 49.2 158,764 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


— 1. The minimum curriculum, like the minimum 
Minimum  Cllege, must be judged with reference to its 
Curriculum OWn object. That object is the mapping out 

of an acceptable course of college study 
which can be offered to a student at the minimum of 
cost. By its own definition it must be a rigid, almost 
inflexible course. The available class hours with a 
teaching force of sevem indicate that about sixty per 
cent of the work must be required both as to kind and 
quantity. Since certain administrative work must also 
be done by the same seven teachers, the margin of flex- 
ibility will be still further reduced. 

Within these limits the minimum college must se- 
lect and group subjects, balancing one over against the 
other so that the results will be a satisfactory college 
course. Keeping within its self-imposed limits, the 
minimum curriculum must be taught by the minimum 
number of teachers. This number will be determined, 
first, by the possible grouping of college subjects, and, 
secondly, by the amount of work which each teacher 
can do. A careful inspection of the subjects which 
must be included in a college course seems to show that 
they cannot be reduced to fewer than seven groups. 
The minimum curriculum will therefore require the serv- 
ices of seven teachers. Experience shows that a teach- 
ing schedule of an average fifteen hours per week is 
about the limit of effective service in the classroom. 
Upon this plan, a teaching force of seven would carry 
a schedule of one hundred and five hours per week. 

The specific assignments of work, as indicated for 
the minimum faculty, provide for only sixty hours of 
work, leaving forty-one hours for “other assignments.” 
A part of these unassigned hours will be needed for cer- 
tain administrative work such as that of the dean and 
the registrar. Such time as may be left after providing 
for this work may be used to provide for a limited 
amount of flexibility in the curriculum. A few altern- 
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atives in language may be offered. A little additional 
work in science may be given. A few classes may be 
heard in sections. All this must be done, however, 
within the limits of the available unassigned hours, and 
the teachers for the new subjects or classes must be 
found among the original teaching force of seven. 

In this faculty no teaching is assigned to the 
Note 2. The president- By our definition, the minimum 
Minimum ° : exe 
Faculty college is one which has the minimum of the 

things which a college needs. It is wearing 
out these things at the maximum rate. It must, there- 
fore, be the chief business of the president both to make 
good for wear and tear and to build up his institution 
until it has reached a condition of permanent efficiency. 
This with his administrative duties, will fully occupy 
his time. As already indicated, the number of teachers 
is determined by the possible combinations of subjects 
or departments. 

The number of students assigned to the min- 
Note 3. imum college is one hundred. This is about 
The Number ‘ ‘ , 
of Students the number which will permit the accom- 

plishment of the double object in view, name- 
ly, an acceptable degree of efficiency at a minimum of 
cost. College work consists, for the most part, of recita- 
tions rather than lectures. It cannot be well done if 
the classes are larger than twenty-five. It is assumed 
that the minimum college will have about the same num- 
ber in each of the four classes, for, among the many 
things which this college does not provide for is any 
considerable degree of mortality between the Freshman 
and the succeeding classes. A total number of about 
one hundred students in the college would, therefore, 
put about twenty-five into each of the four classes. 
Except for the slight degree of election provided for 
above, there would be about twenty-five students in 
every recitation. 

If it be asked, “How will this description fit the ac- 

tual college which, with one hundred students, has forty 
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or fifty in the Freshman class and dwindling numbers 
in the upper classes?” the answers is, “It will not fit at 
all.” Such a college, because of irregularities and be- 
cause of divisions in the Freshman class and because of 
the necessity of maintaining an undiminished “over- 
head expense” for the upper classes, will greatly excel 
the minimum college in the proportions of its budget 
and will fall far short of it in efficiency. 


In the efficient college most of the limitations im- 
posed upon the minimum college disappear. The num- 
ber of students assigned to this college is four hundred. 
This is not a number as rigidly fixed as is the number 
assigned tg the minimum college. Opinions will vary 
with regard to the best size of a student group for col- 
lege objects. A certain type of community life is to be 
developed. A certain relation between faculty and stu- 
dents is to be maintained. Certain practical matters of 
cost and educational economics will be taken into ac- 
count. It is not the object of this paper to discuss any 
of the many important and interesting aspects of col- 
lege life suggested by mention of these things. The 
simple fact is that colleges which seem most illustra- 
tive and typical report students ranging in number 
from three to five hundred. Within these limits as to 
numbers the cost of efficiency need not vary as much as 
the difference in numbers might indicate. 


The salaries assigned to the faculty of the 

Note 4. minimum college are minimum as judged by 
Salaries what the teachers must have, but they are 
maximum as judged by what the college can 

pay. The president of such a college must be a man 
worth much more than $2,500 per year, but he must 
be willing to work for that amount until his college 
gets much more money than we assign to it. Less 
than this amount would probably impair his efficiency. 
For fifteen hundred dollars per year a college can 

get competent teachers from one or all of three classes 
of candidates: namely, young men who have not yet 
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completed their professional training, or who, having 
taken their graduate degrees, have not yet had teaching 
experience; secondly, older men without complete aca- 
demic training but with a history of successful teach- 
ing; thirdly, men with complete training and successful 
experience who are willing to sacrifice for the sake of 
the institution or the cause. If the president be a good 
judge of the untried men, or. if he be providentially 
guided in finding the older men, he may maintain his 
college for a considerable time while paying the salaries 
indicated. The younger men, however, if they are good 
college men, will move on; the older men will wear out. 
Unless the college, within a reasonable time, can reach 
a higher standard of salaries it must finally confess 
defeat. 


It is thought that the salaries assigned to the teach- 
ers in the theoretically efficient college will provide, in 
the average college town, for all the needs of the col- 
lege teacher except that represented by the pension. 
If the college has no pension fund of its own, and its 
teachers are not eligible to a pension from any other 
source, the salary, to be economically sufficient, should 
be not less than three thousand dollars. This is said 
with reference to the full professorship, and contem- 
plates permanency, if possible, a life work on the part 
of the teacher who has demonstrated his value to the 
institution. Associates and assistants may be younger 
men who can, during their earlier years, accept smaller 
salaries. 


In the case of College No. 1 itemized information 
with regard to salaries has not been obtained. The 
regular salary for a full professorship in this college, 
however, is $3,500. In the case of a few professorships 
provision is made for larger salaries. Upon one founda- 
tion @ salary of $5,000 may be paid: The salaries of as- 
sociate professors range from $1,600 to $2,500. 
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Note. 5. A study of college organization and finances 
yh presents to view a maze of varying forms and 
Cemanbnten facts. It would be a very great gain if. it 
and Finances were possible to standardize college organ- 
ization and an immensely greater gain if college finances 
could be standardized. College organization, however, 
has been shaped through two and three-quarter cen- 
turies of American history, amid varying conditions and 
to serve purposes which, while similar in their larger 
aspects, have been almost infinitely different in their’ 
particular ends. For these reasons only general simil- 
arity in matters of organization may be possible or even 
desirable. College finances, however, can and should be 
standardized in accordance with well established prin- 
ciples of accounting. This, if “brought about, would 
open the way to the solution of many difficult problems 
of college administration. 


It is thought that the analysis of college organiza- 
tion, as presented in this paper, will be, for the most 
part, self-explanatory. The content and limitations of 
the subdivision under the head of “Instruction” will be 
indicated at a glance. Under the head of “Administra- 
tion” are grouped all the activities of the college which 
have to do with the management of its affairs or the 
promotion of its interests. There would be no question 
with regard to any item mentioned in this connection 
unless it might be the one naming the Librarian and 
his assistants as members of the administrative force. 
There seems to be no other place to put them. They 
are not instructors, and they are not used merely for the 
maintenance and care of the physical property of the 
institution as are janitors and firemen. They place and 
keep at the disposal of students,.for educational put- 
poses, a certain part of the educational equipment of 
the college. Their functions, if not administrative, are 
more nearly related to those of administration than to 
any others. 
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Much difference in pracice is found in the 


Note 6. academic ranking of instructors. College No. 
Academic ‘ ga 
Rank 1 has abolished the rank of “assistant pro- 


fessor,” their teachers being designated as 
“professors,” “associates” or “instructors.” The policy 
in this institution is to increase the number of teachers 
who rank as full professors) The reason given for the 
adoption of this policy is that the underclassmen should 
be taught by instructors as well qualified in every re- 
spect as those assigned to the upper classmen. In the 
new colleges, especially in the West, there is less dis- 
tinction with regard to academic rank. In many insti- 
tutions practical impartiality is observed by designating 
as “professors” all instructors without regard to their 
age, preparation or previous condition of academic 
service. 


maida: os [In recent years publicity has been recognized 
Publicity aS both a formative and corrective force in ev- 

ery public or semi-public enterprise. Colleges 
are community enterprises. Those with which this pa- 
per deals are largely maintained by the income of trust 
funds. They are chartered by the state. Public wel- 
fare requires that there be no chance to conceal any- 
thing in the management of such an institution. Des- 
cending to the details of administration, publicity even 
with regard to individual salaries will protect a deserv- 
ing teacher from a hard-fisted board of trustees. It will 
protect a soft-hearted but impecunious board of trustees 
from an aggressive teacher who wants more than his 
fair share of the limited funds available for salaries. It 
would tend to equality in the treatment of the different 
members of a faculty and, if trustees and presidents 
faced things fairly, it would tend to weed out all teach- 
ers who are receiving relatively more than they are 
worth to the college. In the administration of the col- 
lege resources, it would show where money is being 
wasted in some places and where it is being too spar- 
ingly used in others. It would give all the colleges the 
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benefit of the valuable experience of those which are 
being successfully administered, and this would be a 
great gain. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If the facts and the reasoning of the paper are ac- 
cepted, we are prepared now to give an answer to the 
question with which we began by saying that an effic- 
ient college having an enrollment of four hundred stu- 
dents should have a faculty of forty teachers, total as- 
sets of about three millions of dollars and an annual in- 
come of about one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Perhaps this statement will be clearer if put in 
tabular form as follows: 


ORGANIZATION :— 





Students 400 
Faculty 40 
FINANCES: — 
Plant, value of, $1,000,000.00 
Endowment, amount of 2,000,000.00 $3,000,000.00 
Income, 


Student fees, 20 per cent, $ 25,000.00 
Endowment, 80 per cent, 100,000.00 $ 125,000.00 








Budget, 
Administration, 15 per cent, $ 18,750.00 
Instruction, 55 per cent, 68,750.00 
Maintenance, 30 per cent, 37,500.00 $ 125,000.00 
Per student, 
Total investment, $ 7,500.00 
Endowment, 5,000.00 
Annual cost, 
Met by endowment, $ 250.00 
Paid by student, 62.50 $ 312.50 





Attention may be called to the quantitive relations 
indicated as desirable between the income from student 
fees and the income from endowments. Similar rela- 
tions are indicated as existing between the three parts 
of the budget. With regard to income, it is quite clear 
that a college cannot be considered efficient while any 
considerable part of its income is derived from un- 
certain sources such as annual donations. 
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The relation between the different parts of the bud- 
get may vary somewhat on account of local conditions. 
The tendency, however, in the interests of efficiency, 
would be to increase the expenditure for instruction. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the per- 
manent efficiency of a college is deperdent upon the 
amount of its income from endowments as compared 
with its necessary activities- 
Gunplenies- It may be that there is a better word than 
tary Note. “Efficient” which could be used in describing 

the adequately equipped and endowed col- 
lege. As yet, however, no such word has been found, 
and the discussion in the meeting at Chicago failed to 
produce one. Since the paper will be revised, it has 
been thought best to retain the present terminology in 
this reprint. Correspondence with regard to this and all 
other matters discussed in the paper should be address- 
ed to Rev. Calvin H. French, Care of the College Board, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


DISCUSSION. 
CHARLES NELSON COLE, DEAN OF OBERLIN COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Mr. President and members of the Association: 

I think it is perfectly obvious that a complete dis- 
cussion of a paper so comprehensive as this would take 
more time than anyone ought to occupy in a meeting 
like this. I have consequently chosen some few points 
that have appealed to me as things I should like to talk 
about and have not tried at all to cover the whole 
ground. 

I should like to launch the discussion of Doctor 
French’s paper by expressing the highest kind of appre- 
ciation of what I believe is the real value of such a study 
as this is. It seems to me a most hopeful sign of solid 
and enduring educational progress that we are extend- 
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ing gradually and yet surely and constantly the scope of 
careful measurement and exact knowledge over more and 
more of the educational field. Take, for example, the treat- 
ment of the minimum college in this paper. It is on the 
whole, the most carefully worked-out part of the discussion, 
and seems to have appealed to Doctor French as perhaps 
the most important part of his subject, as, indeed, it 
really is. Now, we have been content for a good while, 
something like ten years, I believe, with the definition 
of a college on its lowest terms formulated by the Car- 
negie Foundation. That definition recognizes as a col- 


lege any institution that requires fourteen units for ad-* 


mission and sixty year-hours for graduation, that has 
not less than six teachers devoting all their time to in- 
struction of college grade, and that possesses at least 
two hundred thousand dollars in endowment. Nothing 
is said in that definition about the number of students 
that such a college may properly assume to care for, nor 
about the material equipment necessary for whatever 
number it actually does accept. Doctor French pushes 
the question very much further, and, it seems to- me, to 
a much better result. His minimum college, while mak- 
ing the same requirements for admission and for gradu- 
ation, asks for seven professors who devote all their 
time to teaching, a president whose time is wholly spent 
in promotion and administration, an annual expenditure 
of twenty-seven thousand dollars, property worth two 
hundred thousand dollars, and an endowment of three 
hundred thousand dollars. The number of students for 
which such a plant may provide he limits to one 
hundred. Here we have at least a measure of sufficient 
completeness and definiteness to warrant cordial recog- 
nition as a distinct advance upon what we have had be- 
fore. Very commendable also is the precision with which 
Doctor French indicates the use to be made of every 
part of the college outlined: the amount and content of 
each teacher’s work; the annual expenditure for adminis- 
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tration, teaching, and maintenance; everything, in fact, 
that is needed for fullest appraisal and testing of the 
whole scheme. And the method of his investigation, 
finally, seems to me an excellent one. There are distinct 
advantages in the plan-of first working out in theory a 
consistent and ordered whole, with all its parts in correct 
balance and in proper relation to each other, and without 
the adjustments and compromises that all of us know 
necessarily come about in the course of actual adminis- 
tration. If then the details of such a plan are carefully 
checked up with the experience of a number of institu- 
tions, as has been done in this paper, the probability of 
reaching at least a straight course to a satisfactory re- 
sult seems the strongest possible. 


After so much in commendation of Doctor French’s 
study, it may be permissible to suggest that in the con- 
clusions reached it still leaves something to be desired. 
With all the advance he has made over what we have 
had before, I think that Doctor French has yet left his 
requirements in some respects too low for even a mini- 
mum college, if it is to be a genuinely adequate, working 
college. The requirements for admission and for gradu- 
ation are, to be sure, the usual, generally accepted ones. 
But the curriculum is perfectly rigid; the faculty is con- 
fessedly inadequate; the president takes no part in the 
teaching ;and the student body is supposed to be abso- 
lutely stable, one hundred in number, with twenty-five 
in each class, continuing at exactly that number from 
matriculation to graduation. Such an institution as a 
whole is imaginary, arid in part is quite impossible. It 
may serve well enough for a first picture, admittedly 
wholly theoretical, but it seems to me entirely inade- 
quate for the purpose for which, as a practical matter, 
it was framed. It is something less than a safe guide for 
determining whether a given college, so-called, should 
reduce itself to a junior college or to a secondary school, 
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or should instead devote itself with more determination 
to the task of achieving a satisfactory. standard. 

Let me deal in order with the details to which I have 
objected. To the rigid curriculum the great objection 
is that, as things now go in college, we are not satisfied 
with a course composed of a certain number of units, 
arbitrarily chosen and arranged, every one of which 
must be taken in its turn by every student, with no op- 
portunity for addition at any point. It seems to be gen- 
erally recognized today that a college student does not 
obtain an education really worthy of even a minimum 
college unless he has running through it a substantial 
core or backbone, such as is designated in many curri- 
cula as the major study, a group, or something of that 
kind. But such a thing is impossible in a college limited 
as closely as this one is. There is, to be sure, provision 
for forty-five undesignated year-hours in addition to the 
sixty that are exactly specified, but, as Doctor French 
pointed out, not all of these can be used for additions 
to the offerings in the several subjects. Some will have 
to go into extra sections of classes, and some may be re- 
quired for administrative service. Even if we could have 
fifty per cent more than is definitely designated in this 
curriculum, we should still not have, it seems to me, 
nearly what is required for an actual institution really 
worthy to be called a college. In this curriculum, just 
as it stands, a student may have but four years of lan- 
guage study, one language each year. It may be Greek 
or Latin or German or French, whatever the college happens 
to be offering in the year in question, but two languages 
cannot be taken at once, nor can there be any choice, un- 
less provision is made for it in the undesignated margin. 
One year course is offered in each of four sciences, and 
there is no possibility of more, unless by grace of the 
margin. There are two years of English; a year and a 
half each of mathematics and of history; a year of phil- 
osophy; a half-year each of psychology and of educa- 
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tion; a year of economics and sociology; and a year of 
Bible, distributed in the form of half-courses over two 
years. With all possible allowance for the margin, this 
is clearly not enough for even a minimum modern 
college. 

I have been trying to frame for myself an outline 
of what might be called the irreducible minimum of 
a real, working college. I believe that with eight depart- 
ments and some assistance in teaching from the presi- 
deni a plan could be worked out so much better worth 
while as fully to justify the extra cost.. The courses in 
each department need not be identical every year. It is 
perfectly feasible, and I think very desirable, to have in 


the upper years of such a curriculum alternating courses, , 


in which seniors and juniors work together in successive 
years on material of about the same grade. The amount 
that can be offered to the student may be considerably 
increased in this way, without increasing the amount of 
teaching required. My tentative scheme would be sub- 
stantially as follows: 


1. Ancient Languages 


Greek—Beginning 3 hrs. 3 hrs 
‘ Advanced (alternating) 3 ” 6 ” 
Latin—Freshman age: ind 
Sophomore * Basieeats Kiet. 
Advanced (alternating) 3 ” 6 ” 
15 21 
2. Modern Languages 
German—Beginning * Pitas Fok 
Second-year "Mites. Faces 
Advanced (alternating) 3 ” 6 ” 
French—Beginning eels itgee 
Advanced (alternating) 3 ” 6 ” 
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3. English Composition and Literature 


Composition 3 
Literature—First-year 3 
Second-year 3 

Advanced (alternating) 3 

12 

4. Mathematics and Physics 

Mathematics—Freshman 3 
Sophomore 3 

“Advanced (alternating) 3 
Physics—Elementary 4 


Advanced (alternating) 3 


5. Chemistry and Biology 


Chemistry—Elementary 4 hrs. 


Advanced (alternating) 3 


Biology—Elementary 4 
Advanced (alternating) 3 


14 . 


6. History and Government 
History—American, introductory 3 
European, introductory 3 
Advanced (American or 
European, alternating) 3 
Government—American 3 


European, municipal, etc., 
(alternating) 3 


15 
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7. Economics and Sociology 


Economics—Elementary Tae ie 
Second-year (alternating)3 ” 6 ” 
Third-year (alternating 3 ” 6 ” 
Sociology—Elementary Be es ee 
Advanced (alternating) 3 ” 6 ” 
15 24 
8. Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Bible 
Psychology—Elementary a ee Cs 


Advanced (alternating) 3 ” 6 ” 


Philosophy—Elementary eS eee, 
Advanced (alternating) 3 ” 6 ” 
Education—History ager Lk 
Advanced (alternating) 3 ” 6 ” 
Bible, Christian doctrine, etc., ae eis 
21 30 
Grand total 123 174 


With reference to the inadequacy of the teaching 
staff there will be no difference of opinion, if the con- 
clusions regarding the number of departments needed 
are accepted as sound. Even with the eight professors 
suggested, the assistance of the president in teaching 
will be required, and this has been planned to be given 
to the last department listed. It does not seem clear that 
in a very small college, at least in such a one as the min- 
imum college described by Doctor French, the president 
must spend all his time in administration and promotion. 
That college has an endowment of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars and property to the value of two hundred 
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thousand dollars to start with. Its budget is so framed 
that the income from endowment will meet the expense, 
above the amount contributed by students in fees and 
room-rents, except for an estimated $2,500 to be secured 
annually in gifts. Raising this amount, and assisting in 
securing twenty-five to fifty new students, ought not 
to take a president’s whole time, though it would be easy 
for him to allow it to do so. Aside from that, it seems 
to me that an institution is unfortunate whose president 
does not make every effort to keep the close touch with his 
teaching staff that he can have only by sharing in their 
labors and meeting day by day their problems. In this 
respect at least he is better off if he keeps up teaching. 
He is better off from his own standpoint, too, if he is 
studying and teaching, for he keeps alive his intellectual 
forces as he could hardly do otherwise. I should insist 
that in the minimum college the president must do a 
certain amount of teaching. 


As for the stable student body and the importance 
of dividing it into uniform classes of twenty-five, the 
simple fact is, as the paper admits, that it cannot be 
done. Natural causes, quite beyond the power of any in- 
stitution to control, take out from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of the freshmen class, fifteen per cent at least 
of the sophomore class, and a small percentage of the 
junior class within and at the end of the respective 
years. The very fact that these losses occur produces 
small classes in some cases and larger classes in other 
cases. We must deal with irregularity and we must meet 
it with a larger teaching staff and with a larger cost for 
instruction. Since this is the case, I wonder whether it 
would not be much better worth while to formulate as 
a plan for a minimum college not one that obviously 
will not and cannot meet the conditions that do and 
must exist, but one that is really adequate to the pract- 
ical needs of the situation? 

After reaching these conclusions and finding myself 
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so much above Doctor French’s estimates, I was some- 
what reassured to discover that the late Professor 
Charles R. Henderson, when he attacked the problem 
in 1908, thought that.a college of two hundred students 
should have not less than eight professors and sixteen 
instructors and an average expense of not less than 
thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars for a college 
of minimum efficiency. Exception may be taken to many 
of Doctor Henderson’s positions, but his results at least 
afford some further basis for holding that we ought to 
stand for a higher minimum than is laid down in Doctor 
French’s paper. 

The discussion of the “efficient” college reaches, |] 
think, more satisfactory results. For a college of four 
hundred students the provision of forty teachers. a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property, and two million dollars 
in endowment would probably be found quite adequate. 
The only point about which I would raise a quéstion is 
the assumption, often made, but neither made nor denied 
by Doctor French, that the proper number of students 
for the efficient college is somewhere between three 
hundred and five hundred. As the head of a college of 
arts and sciences that sets its limit now at one thousand 
and proposes to hold to that limit only until a point is 
reached where we can be sure of providing adequately 
for a larger number, I could hardly be expected to let 
that assumption go without paying my respects to it. 
It must be admitted, I think, that the tendency of insti- 
tutions generally is, when numbers begin growing, to 
take the increased income as a gift from the Gods and to 
try to get along with as nearly the same staff and equip- 
ment as possible. But granted that one is willing to make 
the necessary expenditure to keep the staff and the 
equipment up to at least an equal average of effective- 
ness for the larger number of students, there are some 
decided gains in having the increased numbers. In Ober- 
lin we have grown in the last fourteen years from about 
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four hundred students to just one thousand, the number 
at which we have voluntarily stopped. I see some posi- 
tive advantages enjoyed by the students who come there 
today that were not possessed by their predecessors of 
fourteen years ago. To mention no others, there is a 
much broader curriculum, with many more highly 
specialized courses than could be maintained when the 
college was smaller; there is a greater institutional spirit, 
a healthy feeling of satisfaction on the part of students 
and faculty alike at sharing in the life of a great in- 
stitution; there are larger possibilities of wide and 
cosmopolitan acquaintance for the students; and, lastly, 
there are enough men and enough women to overcome 
in a measure a_ special difficulty of the coedu- 
cational college, that of having too small a number on 
each side of the house to take such a part in many out- 
side activities as the standing of the college would seem 
to deserve. There is nothing to be said, of course, against 
the perfect effectiveness of an adequately equipped col- 
lege of two hundred or three hundred or four hundred 
students, but it seems to me a mistaken assumption that 
effectiveness ‘necessarily diminishes with increase in 
numbers. 


With the conclusions reached by Doctor French at 
the end of the paper I am for the most part in hearty 
agreement. I have some doubts, however, about even 
the general validity of the quantitative relations recom- 
mended as desirable, particularly in the case of the items 
that make up the expenditure. Administration, for ex- 
ample, instead of remaining uniformly at fifteen per 
cent of the expense account of institutions of varying 
sizes, may well be made less for the very small college, 
and may need to be larger in the great university, if it 
is to be kept genuinely efficient. I have been wondering, 
since reading this paper, whether it would not be ad- 
visable to continue the work on the minimum college 
and bring it to a thoroughly satisfactory result, and then 
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to formulate corresponding plans for colleges with suc- 
cessive increments of, say, one hundred students, indi- 
cating what the conditions ought to be all along the line 
to secure the best results? Conclusions would have to 
be subject to revision in accordance with the special 
circumstances of various institutions, of course, but 
something of this general. sort might be practical and 
very valuable. 


Finally, I would raise the question whether it would 
not be well for this association, after reaching whatever 
conclusions seem best in regard to its standard for a 
minimum and an efficient college, at least to publish as 
widely as possible its intention to stand for the standard. 
It may not be wise to insist upon it for membership in 
the association, but there could at least be an emphatic 
expression of belief on the part of the association that 
an institution ought not to be regarded as a real college 
unless it reached the standard. And if, in addition to the 
objects mentioned by Doctor French as capable of 
being forwarded by such a study as this, the new stan- 
dard should be made the basis of a determined effort to 
influence legislatures to retard the birth rate of institu- 
tions with vastly inferior standards, a most useful work 
would be accomplished, about as useful, I should think, 
as the Association could wish to undertake. 





DISCUSSION. 


H, T. SPALDING, REGENT OF LOYOLA UNIVERSITY. 


I thought you might like to hear a word about a 
number of colleges that are run with no endowment. I 
am a member of the Jesuit Order. We conduct in this 
country thirty-two colleges. When we join the Order 
we give up our lives to the work of teaching but do not 
draw any salary. This has enabled us to build up in this 
country these thirty-two colleges and to conduct them. 
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Here in Chicago there are fifty of us working. A great 
many of us lecture a little and a few of us have written 
books and we have a steady revenue from work of this 
ministry and all of the income goes into the college. 
{In a number of years it amouts to a very considerable 
sum. It has enabled us throughout the country to own 
plants that vary from three hundred thousand to three 
or four million dollars. A few Catholic institutions 
like the Catholic University and Creighton University 
are endowed but most of them have what I call an en- 
dowment of men, that is men giving their lives to edu- 
cation without drawing any salary. 

What I have said of the Jesuit colleges is true of 
other Catholic colleges. If we did noet have this endow- 
ment of men I believe that we should require an endow- 
ment of money equal to the amount called for in Dr. 
French’s report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL STATISTICS. 


DONALD J. COWLING, PRESIDENT OF CARLETON COLLEGE. 


The members of the Association will remember that 
a year ago the U. S. Commission of Education invited 
this Association to appoint a member on a committee to 
be made up of representatives of the principal educational 
associations of America for the purpose of co-operating 
with the Department of Education at Washington in an 
effort to improve the standards in institutions of higher 
learning in America. The other associations ivited to 
be represented on this committee were the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
MiddleStates and Maryland; the North Centrai Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools; the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States; the Association of American Universities; the 
National Association of State Universities ; the American 
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Medical Association ; the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations; the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education; and* the 
Association of American Law Schools,—eleven in all. All 
of the group, except the Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and the Association of American Law 
Schools, have accepted the Bureau’s invitation. The 
others, I understand, still have the matter under consid- 
eration. 

This action on the part of our National Bureau of 
Education in calling together a reprsentative co-operat- 
ing committee, is an expression of its continued interest 
in an undertaking begun several years ago, and which re- 
sulted in Dr. Babcock’s tentative classification of col- 
leges in IQII. 

This work was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
deans of the graduate schools represented in the Asso- 
‘ciation of American Universities, and this Association 
has attempted since 1913 to carry forward this work of 
classification for its own purposes, but its findings have 
not been made public. 

Dr. Babcock’s preliminary and tentative list was 
based largely upon information and judgements received 
from the principal graduate schools of the couatry, and 
was designed specifically to indicate the status of the 
bachelor’s degree granted by the various institutions 
listed. This work was never completed. Only 200 
copies of the. preliminary list were printed. These were 
intended as proof-copies for the use of the deans of grad- 
uate schools and some of the larger professional schools 
and were never intended for general distribution or for 
newspaper use, Unfortunately, the preliminary list got 
into the newspapers and its purpose was wholly mis- 
understood. 

Whatever may have been the merits of the list as 
an accurate and just classification, there can be no doubt 
as to the very genuine public interest that was aroused 
by it. Dr. Buttrick, of the General Education Board 
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once told me that he had observed that all those who 
were given place in Class I recognized the plan a most 
excellent one, while most others believed it to be a capi- 
tal blunder. 

A revised edition of this classification was in the 
press in September, 1912, but its publication was pre- 
vented by special order of President Taft. The Bureau 
is therefore unable to complete the work in the form 
in which it was originally begun. 

But the Bureau has a conscience as well as convic- 
tions, and it realizes that in the case of many institu- 
tions, injustice has been done by the publicity given to 
the first preliminary list and some institutions have been 
placed under a cloud whose standards and work are 
well able to bear the light. This fact has made the Bu- 
reau conscious of its responsibility in the matter and 
has made it anxious to contribute in every way possible 
to the solution of a difficult and delicate problem. The. 
Bureau has also come to feel even more strongly than 
five years ago the necessity for some comprehensive and 
widly-recognized record of college standards and re- 
sources. 

There are of course many agencies at work in Amer- 
ica attempting in one way or another to classify col- 
leges and universities. The Bureau at Washington has 
a record of between twenty and thirty of these classify- 
ing or standardizing agencies operating on a iarger or 
smaller scale. 

The following statement by Dr. Capen puts in brief 
form the reasons why these agencies have sprurig up and 
why we may expect them to continue their work in the 
future: “Since we have neither state superv:sion nor 
any real requirments in most states for charters em- 
powering institutions to grant degrees, this activity 1s 
necessary. No defense is needed. Yet it is worth while 
to call attention to two facts. First, students are mi- 
grating from one institution to another in constantly in- 
creasing numbers. Strong and honorable institutions 
must, therefore, sit in judgment upon others in order 
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tc protect their own standards from the depressing and 
contaminating influence of weak or dishonorable ones. 
Second, prospective students and their parents have a 
right to know the standing of institutions which seek 
their patronage.” 

To these cogent reasons assigned by Dr. Capen I 
should like to add one more: I believe there can be no 
question about the wholesome effect of publicity upon 
these officially responsible for the college, nor of the 
fact that a knowledge of what reasonable standards re- 
quire is a spur and incentive to efforts for betterment. 
Wide-spread discussion of such problems, particularly 
when based upon facts, inevitably results in better condi- 
tions, as has been abundantly proved in the past five 
cr ten years. 

In stating further the consideration had in mind by 
the Bureau in suggesting the formatien of this co-oper- 
ating committee, Dr. Capen says: “It is our purpose to 
seek. advice as to the desirability of further attempts at 
classification and as to the methods which should be 
used if some action were deemed advisable. We also 
thought it worth while, from our point of view, to have 
« committee associated with us to share some of the 
odium attaching to any future publications ou this ex- 
ceedingly tender subject.” 

This joint-committee, representing the associations 
1 have already named, met at the Bureau in Washington 
on the third day of last May. After a general informal 
discussion, it appeared to be the unanimous ;udgment 
of those present that a critical statistical study of col- 
leges and universities is desirable, and that the only 
debatable question is concerning the method by which 
this study should be undertaken and carried out. 

It was also agreed that a separate study should be 
made of the radically different types of institutions 
which continue the training of high school graduates. 
Five distinct studies are, therefore contemplated, deal- 
ing with the following types of institutions: colleges of 
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liberal arts and sciences, engineering schools, colleges 
of agriculture, schools of mines, and teachers colleges. 
It was understood that normal schools should not be 
included except as they meet the requirements of teach- 
ers colleges. 

It will be observed that the purpose of the com- 
mittee in this respect differs from that of the North 
Central Association as determined upon at their meeting 
a year ago. Their action definitely states that their 
plan does not “distinguished between colleges and uni- 
versities, or colleges and normal schools. They recom- 
mend rather a comprehensive formula including all 
grades of institutions. They anticipate that the result of 
the adoption of this plan will be the ultimate develop- 
ment of a system of rating which may be used for high 
schools as well as for higher: institutions.” 

Your joint-committee believe that the other plan is 
better adapted for the purposes of a national list, and 
it: proposes to define the terms “college” and “university” 
and other important terms relating to its inquiries, and 
to publish these definitions with its other findings. 

A third decision arrived at by the joint-committee 
was that no attempt should be made to divide institu- 
tions into classes such» as Class I, Class II, or Class A, 
Class B, etc. The work which the joint-committee is 
willing to undertake is a critical and statistical study of 
institutions, and not a classification. This purpose is 
indicated by the name by which the committee decided 
to style itself, namely, “The Committee on Higher Edu- 
cational statistics.” 

It is hoped that the results of the work of the com- 
mittee will furnish sufficient data for whatever classifica- 
tions may be necessary,—that the deans of the various 
graduate and professional schools, for example, may be 
furnished such information as will enable them to form 
a just judgment of any given college, without themselves 
being obliged to conduct a separate investigation. 

The whole plan of an official ranking of institutions 
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is open to very serious objections. Dr. Capen has sum- 
marized these objections as follows: “Aside from the 
fact that the Bureau cannot classify colleges, I am will- 
ing to confess that personally I am inclined to regard 
classifications as dangerous things, necessary though 
they may be for certain purposes. A single just stand- 
ard is impossible. The United States is a large country; 
the educational needs of its different sections are diverse 
The school systems also in these sections are widely 
divergent in extent and quality of instruction Colleges 
are bound to all other educational agencies in the locali- 
ties which they serve. Just comparisons, therefore, 
which shall be nation-wide are out of the questicn. 
Moreover, classification implies a definition, and a defini¢ 
tion carries with it the danger of crystallization of the 
thing defined. The college is a living organism. It is 
pursuing a varying sucession of aims, a series of temp- 
crary goals; that is why it is so hard to define and why 
no definition sticks. I would deprecate any action on a 
national scale which would tend to arrest its growth 
or the growth of the concept of the college in the minds 
cf those whose business it is to think about it.’ 

But objectionable as any formal classification must 
necessarily be for the reasons indicated, it was neverthe- 
less the unanimous judgment of the committee that there 
could be ne reasonable or legitimate objection to the 
public knowing the facts about any given institution, 
even though that institution should be justified in di- 
verging widely from the recognized standard of its type. 
Such publicity would not only be in the interests of 
educational righteousness, but in cases where institutions 
are actually justified in diverging from ordinary stand- 
ards, the facts constituting such a justification would be 
made available and thus new material would be furnish- 
ed for educational inquiry and experiment. 

The committee has decided that its first study shal! 
concern itself-with colleges of liberals arts. its plan 
is to determine upon a list of such categories as may 
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be necessary to furnish an adequate basis for a weli 
founded judgment the material equipment, teaching efh- 
ciency, atmosphere, and scholarly results of any given 
institution. When such a list of categories shall have 
been determined upon, it is planned to publish a list 
of liberal arts colleges, classified by states, and to indit- 
cate in connection with each institution the available 
facts under each of the headings agreed upon. ‘the com- 
mittee is at the present time working upon this list of 
categories—the ear marks, if you please, cf a good col- 
lege. When they have agreed among themselves con- 
cerning these points and determined upon the form in 
which the inquiry shall be made, it is planned to submit 
the blank forms of inquiry to every institution in the 
country which claims to be a college or university, in 
order that their cricitisms and suggestions may receive 
full consideration before the actual study of institutions 
is begun. 

I have with me this morning the blank torms as 
they have been made out by the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Capen, although they have not yet been ap- 
proved by the Committee as a whole. ) 


DISCUSSION. 
THOMAS FRANKLIN HOLGATE, DEAN OF NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The nature of the report 
presented, being a report of progress of the Committee 
in Consultation with the Commissioner of Education, 
makes it as you will recognize difficult to discuss. The 
whole matter of standardizing has grown up in the last 
eight or ten years as a result of conditions which have 
existed in this country for many years through lack of 
supervision of higher education. That some method of 
estimating the merits of various institutions is neces- 
sary will readily appear. Colleges and Universities in 
this country are easily established and are subject to lit- 
tle control. For instance, in the State of Illinois, any three 
men may take out a charter for a university and may 
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conduct it without capital, teaching staff, or equipment, 
and may confer academic degrees without hindrance. 
The public health is guarded by a provision that to 
qualify for conferring degrees in medicine, pharmacy, or 
dentistry an institution must meet certain specifications 
as to equipment, but non-professional degrees may be 
freely conferred. 

I confess to a dislike of the term “standardization.” 
In the pamplet issued by the Bureau of Education a few 
years ago, the well known Babcock report, issued pri- 
vately, the term “standardization” does not appear. It 
was as represented, a _ classification. Standardization 
bears with it the notion of constraint, the fitting of things 
into certain grooves, according to fixed conditions, a re- 
striction of freedom, rather than the evaluation of 
things as they are. Nevertheless we must admit, follow- 
ing the discussion of Dr. French’s paper this morning, 
that certain recognized standards must be applied to 
the college in order to measure its efficiency. Only in 
so far as the college meets these standards will it com- 
mand the respect of the community in which its work 
is done. 

Whether or not the institution is meeting the 
standards depends on matters of fact and these facts 
must be procured:and must be made public in some 
way. It must be admitted by those of us who have to do 
with college catalogues, that while we make annually, 
a keen effort to present all the facts concerning our in- 
stitution, in annual publications, somehow these become 
distorted, so that, to the public mind, they convey false 
impressions. In fact, it sometimes happens that the 
statements presented are actually disputed. Catalogues 
are not reliable sources of information, at least, they 
alone are not sufficient authority on the condition of a 
college. 

The Babcock report was an exceedingly valuable 
document for the special purpose for wich it was issued 
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but it gave relative rankings of institutions without de- 
tailed information. The mode of procedure proposed by 
the Committee has many advantages. The Bureau of 
Education acting in co-operation with a joint committee 
representing various interested bodies can procure re- 
liable data on the equipment and workings of coiieges, 
universities, and professional schools. These can be safe- 
ly published and will be subject to criticism only in 
matters of fact which can readily be verified or correct- 
ed. With such body of facts in hand, any association 
such as ours, the North Central Association, the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, or any association that 
is interested in standardizing, in classifying, in arrang- 
ing colleges in groups for particular purposes, will have 
the material with which to proceed. Any number of 
classifications can then be made to serve any temporary 
or local purpose. 

Let me repeat that the Bureau of Education is in 
my judgment the best agency for gathering and pre- 
senting data regarding the various educational institu- 
tions of the country. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By reason of the many engagements of Commissioner Clax- 
ton, he has been unable to revise the transcript of the sten- 
ographic record of his Address upon the Junior College. 

The following abstract has been made by the Secretary, 
without the revision of Commissioner Claxton and is incorpor- 
ated here for the purpose of indicating the substance of the 
Commissioner’s Address, and is printed here in lieu of the 
Address. 

The Commissioner promises a special bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Education, thoroughly covering the entire topic of the 
Junior College. 

The portion of the following abstract given in quotation 
marks is taken from manuscript. 

‘BY THE SECRETARY. 
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Now, I want to-read for you what probably most 
all of you have read. It is a section of an address made 
at Allegheny College. In talking about some of the 
things which I thought should be done for these inde- 
pendent colleges, I said among other things: 


“Two hundred or more of the smaller colleges 
should, I believe, become Junior Colleges, attempting to 
do only two or three years of college work, preferably 
only two years. These Junior Colleges should require 
for admission the same degree of preparation as is re- 
quired by the standard four-year colleges and should 
not attempt to maintain preparatory departments. I 
know of no reason why any institution calling itself a 
college anywhere in the United States should now re- 
quire less than the full fourteen units. They should, on 
the other hand, concentrate all their energy, means and 
equipment of buildings, laboratory, library, and teach- 
ing force on doing well and in a large and strong way 
the work of the first two college years. For the work 
of instruction they should employ men and women of 
the best native ability, good scholarship, and the high- 
est skill in teaching. The instructors should have a 
comprehensive grasp of the principles of education, its 
aims and ends and its relation to life. They should be 
whole-souled men and women with sympathy for boys 
and girls at this most critical period of their life, with 
high ideals, and power to inspire them to the best. Two 
things, or three things, will come from any college 
course: one is information, another is discipline in drill, 
but the most important of all is inspiration, desire, pur- 
pose, ambition, the determination to acquire and to do 
something in the world. And it is very important that 
in these first two years of college work where that is 
gotten more than at any other time there should be 
men who have outlooks on the world and can inspire 
desire, purpose, and help to make will. Here, more 
than elsewhere, are needed teachers answering to Dan- 
iel Coit Gilman’s description: “tall men, broad-shoul- 
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dered men, sun-crowned men”, or women like unto 
them. In these days the personality of the teacher 
probably counts for more than at any other time, as 
did the kind of personal contact which students had 
with the principal members of the faculties of the old- 
time colleges but which they no longer can have in the 
larger colleges of today, nor with men of the highest 
ability in most of the smaller colleges as they are now 
organized. Ideals, inspiration, desires, and enthusiasms 
may count for more here than technical knowledge of 
subjects however accurate and thorough. For two years 
of college work these schools with comparatively small 
incomes might hope to pay a few teachers, of the kind 
I have tried to describe, sufficient salaries to hold them 
for this most important work, and to equip laboratories 
and libraries adequately, so that a minimum of the 
time of the students would be lost. The importance of 
this will be better understood if it is remembered that 
more than sixty out of every hundred that enter col- 
lege leave at or before the end of the year, never to 
return. What college does for them must be done in 
these two years, or even in one year. One of the ob- 
jections I have heard made to the junior college is that 
it cuts off so many of the students with two years un- 
less they go elsewhere. Just remember that almost 56 
per cent now of the students who enter the freshman 
class remain in college only one year or less, or two 
years. They are gone before they enter the junior 
year. 

After finishing the two years of the junior college, 
students should, of course, be advised to go for the 
last two years of college work to the larger and richer 
colleges which are able to equip their laboratories and 
libraries, employ large numbers of specialists for the 
more technical work of these years. Can there be any 
doubt that under these conditions many more would 
enter and remain through these advanced classes than 
now do or that the sum total of results of the four years 
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in college would be much larger than it now is for 
most students? For most students the two years of 
junior work might be made almost the full equivalent 
of what is done now in three and the better prepara- 
tion and the stronger impulse gained would insure bet- 
ter results in the last two years also. 


Of course this better type of work in the smaller 
junior colleges would soon compel the larger colleges 
to make like provision for their first and second year 
students who are now too often crowded into over- 
large classes or sections and given into the hands of 
young and inexperienced teachers quite different from 
the ideal set forth above and seldom come in contact 
with the larger and more experienced men and women 
who make the reputation of the college. There are now 
colleges with 1200 to 2000 students and they make up 
a mob, and they fall largely into the hands of under- 
graduate students who have had little experience in 
teaching and may never turn out to be men and wom- 
en of the kind I refer to above. Some of these younger 
and more inexperienced teachers do prove to be men 
and women of the’ first type and make good when they 
have had more experience, but many only prove them- 
selves to be unfit. 


That you may understand still better the need for 
this reorganization of our colleges, let me call your 
attention to the following significant facts: 


In 1892 the 600 colleges reporting to the Bureau of 
Education had property and endowment amounting to 
$200,541,375, a working income of $17,034,614, 11,432 
professors and instructors, 122,403 students. In 1914 
the 567 reporting had property and endowments amount- 
ing to $849,296,071, a working income of $102,156,401, 
31,312 professors and other instructors, and 334,978 
students. The increase in twenty-two years was more 
than three hundred per cent in property aid endow- 
ment, five hundred per cent in working income, nearly 
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two hundred per cent in instructors and in students. 
The figures for property and endowment and for work- 
ing income are most remarkable. But most of the in- 
crease in property and in income, as well as in instruc- 
tors and students, has been in a small per cent of the 
institutions, and the differences in wealth and size are 
now much greater than they were twenty-two years 
ago. Thus, our 600 colleges that reported in 1892 fin- 
ally ran up to 677. It now dropped to 567, 110 less 
than it was about the year 1900. Some have died, 
some have got married, that is, they have united with 
other colleges, as they should, and some ‘have taken 
names more in accordance with the work that they do. 


In 1914, 29 colleges do not report their incomes, 
and 45 report incomes less than $10,000, as low as 
$3,000 a year for all incomes from all sources. Ninety- 
two report incomes between ten and twenty thousand 
dollars and 80 between twenty and thirty thousand dol- 
lars. Including in the count those not reporting in- 
comes, as all except two or three should be,—and that 
takes full account of the salaries represented by men 
who worked without salaries, or women,—we have 246 
colleges with incomes less than $30,000. Two hundred 
forty-six colleges out of 567 with total working in- 
comes less than thirty thousand dollars. You will re- 
member that 121 of these have less than $20,000; 29 
less than $10,000. Forty-six have incomes between for- 
ty and fifty thousand dollars. There were in 1914, 
therefore, 328 colleges having incomes less than $50,000. 
I thought of that this morning when we were talking 
a minimum. The minimum that you set this morning 
would rule out about three-fourths of all the colleges 
of the United States. Sixty per cent of the colleges 
and universities had six per cent of the total of annual 
incomes, ten per cent of the total property and en- 
dowment, and 12 per cent of the college students; 40 
per cent had 94 per cent of the total income, and 88 
per cent of the students. Sixty per cent of all of them 
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had six per cent of the working income, while forty 
per cent had 94 per cent of the working income. 
Twenty-six institutions, each having $600,000 or more 
working income, had thirty-six per cent of the total 
working incomes, and eighteen per cent of the students. 
Again, 93 of the colleges having incomes less than 
$50,000 had less than fifty college students and 99 had 
more than fifty, but not more than 100 students, a total 
of 192 colleges with not more than 100 students. 
They went down as low as about 15. 


In the college with fifty students, thirty-five will 
be in the first two years and fifteen in the last two. 
That is the average. In a college of 100 students, 
seventy will be in the first two and thirty in the last 
two years. Now, I know you will say that that is a 
discrepancy because, I said about 40 per cent of the 
students actually in college are in the junior and sen- 
ior years; but that is not true of the smaller college. 
The larger the college the larger the junior and senior 
classes in proportion to the freshman and sophomore. 
As a rule, the smaller the college the smaller are these 
two classes in proportion to the total number. 


Students left because they recognized the fact that 
the college had not the equipment to give them the 
best work,.or they quit college altogether, or they go 
elsewhere where they could get better advantages. 
And the expense for teaching the fifteen and the thirty 
will be more than the expense for teaching the thirty- 
five and the seventy. If the two high classes were sent 
away to the larger and richer colleges the number of 
students in the lower classes might be more than dou- 
bled, the total attendance increased 50 per cent at least 
without additional cost for teaching and equipment, and 
all students, those remaining and those sent away, 
might be better taught. That is, those sent away went 
to other institutions. But the better teaching in the 
lower classes and the larger number of students at- 
tracted to and held in these classes thereby would re- 
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sult in more generous support, larger endowments and 
more adequate incomes for the colleges. In most in- 
stances most of these junior colleges would no doubt 
be affiliated more or less closely with one or more 
stronger colleges to which they would send most of 
their students. Not that they would be under their con- 
trol at all, but most of their students would probably 
go to the larger colleges. Many students from the same 
junior colleges would therefore find themselves in the 
higher classes of the same institution, and would re- 
joice in keeping up in the larger institution the spirit 
of the college from which they came and in which they 
received their ideals and inspiration. They would think 
of themselves both while in the senior college and in 
after life, as of the college in which they spent the 
earlier years of their college life. Thus the junior col- 
lege need not fear losing its place in the affection of its 
alumni. 

I have dwelt on this matter of the junior colleges 
because it seems to me to be a matter of very great im- 
portance and because I know how difficult it is going 
to be to bring many institutions, that should do so, to 
break away from the traditional four years. Yet a be- 
ginning has already been made and there are now a 
score or more junior colleges in the country. Unfor- 
tunately most of them still do two or more years of 
high school work. This work, I feel sure, they will 
abandon soon. On the other hand, some of the city 
high schools are adding two years of college work and 
calling themselves junior colleges. There are a dozen 
such in California. There are fourteen such now, I be- 
lieve in the state of California. I have said one dozen, 
but I think it is now fourteen.” 

* * * * * x 


Here then is our program. First, there shall be for 
all children six years of elementary education, for at 
least 200 days in the year. We have now the shortest 
school term, I believe, of all the cultured nations of 
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the world. The rural schools in Ontario are 225 days; 
in Australia and in New Zealand 225 to 240; the schools 
of Germany, 240 to 250, and they run as high as 257 in 
certain states. We shall have a six-year elementary 
school; and we shall have in the city the teachers con- 
forming with the children in their grade, so that we 
may not lose the year that we now lose in these first 
six years. Second, there shall be six years of second- 
ary education based on six years of elementary educa- 
tion, so that the needs pertaining to the high school and 
the differentiating that the high school wants may be 
begun earlier. Ancient languages, for instance, and 
modern languages, for boys and girls going to college, 
may be so done that the boy will go to college with his 
six years of Latin and his six years of Greek, or he 
may go to the college with a modern language that 
he can use. He may also begin sciences two years ear- 
lier than he now does. Third, on this there shall be 
based your college work. And if I could do it with 
authority, if the Commissioner ‘of Education of the 
United States could make a system, I would build up 
the Junior College on that, and for the two years’ work 
in the Junior College I would give the Bachelor’s 
degree. 


With such a junior college as I have pictured, with 
a small college of thirty or forty thousand dollars a 
year income, centering all of their energies and all of 
their equipment on teaching, I believe they could ac- 
complish in the two years as much as is ordinarily ac- 
complished in the three years, and a Bachelor’s degree 
would mean as much or more than it means now: Then 
I should want to give for the two years’ senior college 
the Master’s degree. The American Medical Associa- 
tion requires two years of college work for admission 
into the medical schools, and the law schools are do- 
ing the same. Certain other schools are doing the 
same, and for the ordinary run of professional men that 
would be sufficient. But for those who want a stronger 
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basis of scholarship there would be two years in senior 
college in which they would gain the Master’s degree. 
After this they could seek professional training in medi- 
cine, law, or engineering, or would go into the three 
years of graduate work with the best universities,—one 
with five and a half million dollars of income last year, 
a dozen with more than a million dollars of income. 
With such an organization as that we could lead the 
world in education, and they would come to us by thou- 
sands, not only from South America and Japan and 
China, but they would come from European countries 
here. 

I am going to ask your patience until I mention 
that other thing in the National Educational program. 
I don’t know whether you will agree with it, but oth- 
ers have agreed with it, and I believe you will, that 
this system shall be capped by a great National Uni- 
versity with ten million dollars of income, or there- 
abouts, that shall be able to do better and fuller and 
stronger work than any other institution in the world 
has ever yet been able to do, and shall be located at 
your National Capital with its thousands or so of men 
and women in its faculty, paid better than any other 
men and women are paid now in any educational insti- 
tution in the world. 


DISCUSSION. 
JOHN 8. NOLLEN, PRESIDENT OF LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I was very glad to accept 
the invitation to discuss this paper, because I hoped in 
that way to learn something about the subject, but, fail- 
ing to receive the advance copy of the Commissioner’s 
paper which he was kind enough to offer to send me 
some time ago, I took the alternative of seeking for 
literature on the subject and was very much surprised 
to find how little there is. You find, for example, if you 
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look through the proceedings of the National Education 
Association for the last few years, that there was just 
one paper read on the Junior College, among al) the 
hundreds of papers presented. That paper came to a 
rather negative result. A good many of us here re- 
member that last year we had a very interesting 
paper by Dean Angell of Chicago University on this 
subject at the meeting of the North Central Association. 
And Dean Angell’s attitude was a good deal like that 
of the benevolent uncle who pats the infant on the 
head kindly, and says, “If it has sufficient nourishment 
and if it doesn’t die of infantile paralysis, it will probably 
grow up to be a very useful member of society, and may 
possibly some day take care of the furnace and relieve 
its uncle of that part of his very onerous duties.” Now 
comes Commissioner Claxton to act as God-father of 
the infant, but it is a totally different infant. 


The Junior College of the very exiguous discussion 
in gatherings like this up to date has been the junior 
college of the high school. The junior college that we 
hear of today is a very different thing, a junior college 
that has an independent organization, very much like 
that of our independent or church college. There are 
really several different kinds of junior colleges in the 
minds of people who are talking about this subject. 
There already exist a certain number of junior colleges, 
(for example, we have one at Lake Forest), connected 
with private secondary schools, an outgrowth, I suppose, 
of the old-fashioned finishing school for young women. 
There is also a so-called junior college that is simply 
the first two years of the college course in one of the 
universities or colleges in which the president happens 
to take it into his head to make that division. There 
is one at Chicago University, I believe. But all it means 
there is that students who are freshmen and sophomores 
are in the junior college, and those who are juniors and 
seniors are in the senior college. 

Another type of the junior college that has been de- 
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veloping recently, especially in California, as the Com- 
missioner said, is a junior college growing out of the 
public high school, offering two years of so-called college 
work given in connection with the four-year high school 
course. I supposed the Commissioner was going tc 
talk about that, and I was prepared to discuss that 
subject. I will therefore allude to it very briefly. Miy 
feeling is that the value of such work is easily exaggerat- 
ed, There may be some value to the public in having 
students who have gone through the four years’ high 
schoel course in their home town take another year, let 
us say, of algebra, German, physics or English, under 
the same teachers and under the same conditions under 
which they took their other work. One thing I am quite 
sure of, whether these young people or their parents 
know it. or not, we do know that these young people 
are not going to college, and if we know that we ought 
to say it. Of course, there are local conditions in Cal- 
ifornia justifying a popular movement terminating in 
legislation. The distances are great in that state, and 
there are thousands of children there who are very far 
from good colleges. It may, therefore, be wise in Cal- 
ifornia for such towns as can afford it, to give junior col- 
lege work in the high schcol. That is an open question 
in my mind. 

But in conditions that surround us here, for exam- 
ple, such provision by the high school is quite unneces- 
sary and quite illusive, and, as a matter of fact, we know 
very well, because we see it in practice year by year, that 
there is no boy and there are few girls who have the 
amibtion and the brains to profit fully by a_ college 
course, who are excluded from that privilege by present 
conditions. There isn’t a boy in the State of Illinois 
at the present time who is not near enough to a fairly 
good college, which will give him a chance to earn his 
way if he wants to, te get a college education. And so 
far as that is concerned, I feel that the development of 
the junior college in connection with high schools in this 
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section or in further eastern sections is not only not de- 
sirable, but is totally unnecessary. 


One reason why I feel it is undesirable, is that as we 
well know, in a well-organized college the work of the 
first two years is pretty distinctly and directly pointed 
towards the work of the last two years, and | think it 
is unfair that young people should be given the im- 
pression that they are actually going to college when 
they are merely doing under high school conditions twe 
years of such work as is done by the freshmen and 
sophomores of a college. As far as the economy of the 
situation is concerned, it strikes me that if any local 
community ‘has more money at its disposal for high 
school purposes than it is now spending, it will be far 
better for that community to spend more on the salaries 
of its teachers and high school principals or, perchance, 
to spend the money on the development of evening 
schools for “continuation work” for those who have not 
had the advantages of high school training. I think by 
such means as that the public ean do infinitely better 
service to the rising generation than by attempting to 
give the young people a so-called junior college course 
in connection with the high school. 

On the other hand, I think the Commissioner is 
quite right in maintaining that very many institutions 
that now call themselves colleges would profit them- 
selves and would undoubedly profit the public by becom- 
ing frankly junior colleges and doing only the work of 
the freshmen and scphomore years. There is a question, 
as the Commissioner says, that the relative expenditure 
in the last two years of a college course is very much 
greater than that of the first two years, and I should 
welcome moving in the direction of creating a number of 
really first-class junior colleges amongst the colleges 
that are not now able, because of lack of funds, to carry 
out a full program of college work sucessfully. I think 
that is a movement that ought to be encouraged by a 
bedy like this, because it would mean better teaching, 
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it would mean better guidance of young people towara 
genuine college work. 

As for the final dream with which the Commission- 
er closes, I don’t feel prepared to discuss that. It 
seems to me that when the time has come, which is still 
somewhat distant, when we shall have saved a year 
in the primary school years and a year in the secondary 
school years, then it will be time for us to discuss how 
it will be pertinent for our colleges to meet this new 
situation. 


LESSONS FROM THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSI- 
TIES FOR THE AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


CHARLES W. DABNEY, FRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CINCINNATI. 


The University of Cincinnati was glad to join this 
association. One of a small number of municipal institu- 
tions in this country and for years the only one aspiring 
to be an all-around university, our faculty was for some 
time in a rather sad situation—the lonesome situation of 
not being a member of anything. In this day of multiplied 
societies and functions, when it is supposed that the 
university president has nothing to do but to go to 
meetings, celebrations, and inaugurations, and give and 
receive honorary degrees, the president of the University 
of Cincinnati, also had cause, if this was his ideal, to 
feel quite out of it. Though like you, he found work 
enough to do at home, it is a pleasure to be a member 
of this asseciation, and come here to counsel with you 
and learn from you. For this very reason, however,—be- 
cause in recent years we have not had the benefit of 
much counsel and criticism—it is with due modesty | 
hope that I come to talk to you on the subject assigned 
me. A new institution like ours, which has not had the 
benefit of lessons from others, may perhaps be consid- 
ered impertinent in presuming to bring lessons of any 
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kind to the great established colleges represented here 
today. If, however, you will hold your president re- 
sponsible for phrasing my title in this way, I will try te 
say a few things about the peculiar problems and meth- 
ods of the municipal college. 

What is a municipal university? A municipal uni- 
versity is not merely a university in a city, but a universi- 
ty of a city; that is, it is a university controlled and sup- 
ported by a city. Like the state university it is a uni- 
versity by and of the people, as well as for the people. 
The earliest universities were city universities and 
there are still city universities in Great Britain and 
in Germany. Several American cities have had colleges 
of their own, but it is only recently that a complete uni- 
versity has been undertaken by a city. A few of our 
American cities have been bold enough to’undertake a 
complete system of sclfcols from the kindergarten up to 
and including the university—a system corresponding 
exactly to the state system. 

The first question, therefore, to be answered is 
why is the municipal university necessary? Why is 
not the state’s system of schools, headed by its unk 
versity, adequate to educate all the people of the city, 
as well as the country, especially when supplemented 
by private colleges and universities, as they are in all 
our eastern and middle states? In shert, what is the 
raison d'etre of the municipal university ? 

The progressive democratization of education is the 
most remarkable thing in the history of America. It has 
been a steady process from the common school up to the 
normal school, and the college. As fast as a new type 
of school has become necessary, it has been established, 
and its opportunities have been extended more and more 
widely and freely to all the people. Thus progressive- 
ly have the American people placed the opportunity for 
education within the reach of all. Is not this the grand- 
est achievement of our civilization? 

But what of equality of opportunity for the higher 
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or professional education? Colleges and universities 
which offer these opportunities should be so placed and 
arranged as to arouse the ambition of all the youth, and 
give them the chance to get that liberal, technical and 
protessional training which will qualify them for the 
highest service to their generation, The question then 
is, have we actually placed the facilities for the liberal 
technical and professional education within the reach of 
all our American youth? 

The small college has dene the great work of liber- 
al education in this country. Until recently and to a 
great extent still, it was the greatest power for the 
higher education. We hope it will ever be such a power. 
Located near the homes of the people, it provided the 
opportunity for a liberal education for many boys and 
girls who otherwise would not have gotten it. It trained 
most of our great men of old. But these colleges never 
could and never will provide the opportunity for the 
higher education for all, and they scarcely touch the 
higher professional and technical education. 

But was it not a fact that the respect for learning, 
bred into the pupils by these colleges, created a class 
feeling in America? Class feeling is a simple thing; it 
is merely like seeking like. Church colleges and private 
institutions tend inevitably to produce it. The culture 
that follows several generations of education will do this 
even more than wealth. Democracy means an honest 
homogeneity, and such homogeneity cannot be produced 
unless all people have an equal opportunity for the high- 
er and the professional education. The free public col- 
lege and the state university were necessary, I believe, 
to save democracy in America from class stratification. 
Our state universities are our most characteristic insti- 
tutions and the best witnesses for our democarcy. 

But all these, the colleges and universities, cannot 
meet the needs of all our youth. Take a single state for 
illustration—my state of Ohio has three state universi- 
ties, two more than most states, attended by eight thou- 
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sand students. There are this year about twenty-five 
thousand students in the other colleges in the state. 
The number of students in these colleges has doubled 
in the last ten years, and it will unboubdedly again 
double in the course of the next decade. In twenty-five 
years, this number may fairly be expected to be, at least, 
one hundred thousand, These thousands cf students 
come chiefly from the villages and country districts. 
The cities are growing rapidly, and building elementary 
and high schools for the education of their children. But 
how shall they give their young people the opportunity 
for the higher education? A few of the large cities have 
private colleges or universities located in their midst. 
But what shall we do for the youth of the cities having 
no colleges? Out of twenty-five hundred students at the 
University of Cincinnati, over seventeen hundred are 
residents of the city. In a recent year only two hundred 
and fifty-five college students were sent away from Cin- 
cinnati to institutions of the grade of its university. An 
investigation of the financial condition of the families of 
the students at the University of Cincinnati teaches that 
if this city had no college, not more than five hundred of 
the students in its university would be able to get away, 
to go away, and twelve hundred would be left at home 
without the higher or professional education. It is 
evident, therefore, that blessed as we are in Ohio with 
a large number of excellent colleges, they could not train 
all the students of Cincinnati who seek the higher edu- 
cation. The municipal university was, therefore, a nat- 
ural and inevitable development, and marks an era in 
the growth of our educational system, simliar to the 
founding of the Normal school and the state university. 

The development of the consciousness of the duty 
of service corresponds to this development of the in- 
stitutions. 

The old university was a thing apart from the life 
of the people. Like a city set on a hill, when it occasion- 
ally marched out of its doors to visit the people, and 
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bestow its benefits upon them, it was apt to celebrate 
the event with music and banners. It was an act of 
condescension to be duly appreciated. Some thirty years 
ago it had a twinge in its conscience and started what 
was called “university extension.” The very name “ex- 
tension” implied that the university needed to be set 
free to serve, “University extension” was the first step 
in the conversion of the University and its salvation, It 
was the beginning of its new life, developing in it a ‘con- 
sciousness of its duty to the public. The normal school 
was the first of our public institutions to recognize its 
obligation to serve in training teachers, The agricultur- 
al college was the next to feel this duty, and it proceeded 
to make the whole state its farm and all the farmers its 
pupils. The state university, which had been content for 
some time to do only what the old universities had done, 
learned from the agricultural colleges how to make the 
whole state its campus and to co-operate with all the 
state’s institutions in making knowledge available and 
useful to the people. Latest of all the municipal uni- 
versity is born to serve, and we hope to save the city. 
The justification of the-municipal university is the need 
of the city itself. 

In the early years, to meet the needs of a civilization, 
largely rural, our colleges were located in the country. 
In the development of every nation, however, there 
comes the period of the cities. The age of the city has 
arrived for us. Originally a confederation of states, 
America is fast becoming a republic of cities. The most 
important thing revealed by the last census was the fact 
that the rural population has now dwindled to 52 in 100. 
In the middle states, it has decreased to 40 and in some 
states to 35 per cent of the population. Everywhere the 
urban population is increasing ahead of the rural and in 
most of the old states the total rural population is stead- 
ily decreasing. Do what we can, by the improvement 
of country life and the development of rapid transit, to 
check this rush of the people to the cities, it must in- 
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evitably go forward. The drift of the people cityward is 
natural and necessary, and, therefore, cannot be checked. 
The city is becoming every year more important polit- 
ically. In the rapidly developing life of our country, 
the growth of our cities has brought about eccnomic ani 
industrial changes so revolutionary that we must adjust 
our institutions and laws to them or we will fall to 
pieces. Democracy is being put to the test in the city 
as never before. Let us face the truth: We have not 
yet demonstrated that a free and democratic people 
can become intelligent, disinterested and social enough 
to govern themselves. The events of the last year show 
that democracy is going to be tested more severely in 
the near future. Think of all this we have yet to ac- 
complish and then recall that the storm centre in the 
democracy is the city. 

We have democratized the elementary and to a de- 
gree the secondary and liberal education, but we have 
still to organize our social and industrial life so as to se- 
cure a reasonable equality of opportunity in work aad 
service for all men. Germany, for example, is far ahead 
of us in securing a fair division of profits between em- 
ployer and the employed and in the care of all her work- 
ers. She is far ahead of us in her methods of directing 
and controlling industry and we must confess, with 
shame, she is far ahead of us in national coherence and 
loyalty to the nation. 

We believe Democracy can do all these things even 
better than the Autocracy, but there still remains much 
to be done. 

The city has already become the intensest unit of 
self-government, for it is the heart of the nation, deter- 
mining largely the health of the whole body. Here the 
pulse of the great democratic bedy can be counted best, 
and by its action the statesman-physician will diagnose 
the health of the whole body. In the city are wealth, 
youth and power; in the city also are disease, vice, greed, 
and graft. The city is not only the central, it is the vital 
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organ of the democracy. The preservation of its health 
and strength becomes, therefore, the supreme question 
of'the hour. The nation will live or die with its cities. 

The city is awakening. It has passed through its 
period of corruption and shame and entered upon its 
period of idealism, of vision and of re-construction. Hand 
in hand with the demand for the purification of the 
ballot and of city administration, goes the demand for 
higher ethical and educational standards. The univers- 
ity, therefore, is needed as the intellectual and spiritual 
dynamo of the city. The university must make the 
standards, and it must train the leaders. Who are the 
men who have stirred the people of the cities to seek 
this new life and to build these new and fairer institu- 
tions? Recall to mind the leaders in civic improvement 
in your cities. Everywhere they are college men, men 
who caught the fire of. truth and duty at the altar of 
Alma Mater. 

Since the application of science to government and 
industrial life has become so extensive, it is necessary 
to educate men in an increasing number of new prco- 
fessions. Fifty years ago, there were only about five 
learned professions; now there are more than fifty, and 
new ones are constantly being called for. I can re 
member when there were only four or five kinds ot 
chemists ; now there are over twenty specialties in chem- 
istry alone. No longer do we believe that a man who 
has had an academic education is thereby qualified to - 
direct a bank, manage a factory, or run a railroad. In 
business of all kinds, the demand for experts is con- 
stantly increasing. Experts are indispensable for most 
industries and desirable in all. Mere experience in the 
practical work is no longer sufficient in the higher 
places. In one line after another, we have learned to 
train experts not only in the theory, but in the practice 
as well. Fifty years ago, there were two or three schools 
of applied science or technology in this country; now we 
are building these schools everywhere, and they can 
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hardly meet the demands of the governments and the 
corporations. 

For the same reasons and in the same way, cities are 
beginning to recognize that because a man is a clever 
fellow and a good political worker, he is not thereby 
qualified to manage the finances, to direct the education, 
or to handle the water supply of a great city. A demand 
is growing up for municipal, as well as industrial, ex- 
perts. We are training men today for nearly all the 
services except that of the municipality. 

Who, then, shall train public servants for the city? 
Shall the city rely upon state and private institutions 
at a distance to perform the task? If it does, only the 
sons of the well-to-do in the cities can get these posi- 
tions. To exclude the poor from the opportunities of tlie 
higher education, or to train them at the bounty of the 
wealthy, for the service of their home communities, is 
surely repugnant in our Democratic ideas. It is moe 
American to provide the means of instruction and trai 1- 
ing at public expense and at home, and so enable all qual- 
ified youth to use them freely, Experience shows that 
the city must look to its own men and women to do its 
work. The city is becoming more and more an educa- 
tional institution, not merely through its schools and so- 
cial institutions, but in its health, public works, and safe- 
ty departments as well. The modern city is a laboratory 
of all the sciences, a workshop of many arts, a mart of 
many trades, a storehouse of information of many kinds, 
as well as the greatest philanthropic, educational, social, 
moral, and religious institution—(religious in the true 
sense)—in the world. The city is merely the homes or- 
ganized and syndicated in a greater home. The student 
in this institution, the city, is, therefore, studying the 
process of making, developing, training and saving men. 
He is doing that which characterizes the man and dis- 
tinguishes him from the beast, he is engaged in the pro- 
cess of consious evolution. There is so far in this world 
no greater and better school than the city, unless it is 
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the nation itself. Through the study of the city the man 
is prepared to study the nation. Is it not strange, then, — 
that we have been so slow to recognize the opportunity 
for the highest education offered by the modern city? 

Certainly co-operation between the university and 
the city here suggested is the best way to train the new 
type of citizen we so much need—for all recognize that 
we shall never solve the problem of the city until we 
have better citizens in the city. 

A citizenship thus trained will be a more intelligewt 
one because it will be informed about the city work and 
methods; it should be a more loyal one because of what 
the city has given to make it; it should be a more morel 
one because of the responsibility thus placed upon every 
man for health, happiness and welfare of all his fellows. 
Such training should give a city a large body of citizens 
who not only mean to do right, but will know how to do 
right. Such education would give the citizenship moral 
solidarity as well as efficiency. 

The advantages of the municipal university, over tne 
private institution in the city, in this co-operation, are 
perhaps not so apparent. Undoubtedly, there are disad- 
vantages as well as advantages in the connection. Let 
us consider both sides of this question. 

In the first place, what are some of the advauic- 
ages accruing to the municipal university over those of 
the university of the city? In general, they are the same 
as those of the state university compared with the pri- 
vate institution in the state. The first advantage is the 
great one of regular, permanent, financial support based 
upon the steadily increasing property values of the city. 
Incomes from private endowments are. constantly shrink- 
ing, with the result that these funds must be constantly 
added to. Like the state university, the municipal uni- 
versity can have a mill tax, the best method ever in- 
vented for supporting a public institution. It has been 
suggested that such a tax will diminish the interest cf 
private citizens in endowing the institution. State un:- 
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versities do not receive large donations, though there 
are conspicuous exceptions to this rule, like Cornell and 
the University of Virginia. As a matter of fact, in the 
experience of the few municipal colleges in existence, the 
interest of private donors depends entirely upon the 
manner in which the institutions are managed and the 
appeal is made for them., Every municipal university 
ought to be supported both by private endowments and 
public tax. There is every reason why all the people 
should, through the public tax, contribute their share 
to the support of the municipal college, but this is no 
reason why those having surplus wealth should not also 
contribute largely to its upbuilding. If it has to choose 
between public support and private endowment, how- 
ever the municipal college would certainly prefer public 
support as the surest means of getting an increasing in- 
come with which to maintain an institution competent 
to do the educational work of a growing city. 

There is, morever, everything to be gained by the 
municipal relation in making the work of the institution 
effective in education and in service. The municipal 
university is a vital organ of the body politic, a member 
of the family of the city, and not a visitor in that family, 
It has thus the advantage of being a part of the city’s 
educational, social, and political organization. It is a 
great thing to have all the citizens feel that the univer- 
sity belongs to them. Free tuition, or tuition at low 
rates is, of course, an aid in popularizing and democrat- 
izing the higher education. 

But, perhaps, the greatest advantage of the municip- 
al relation is that this connection gives the university, on 
its side, the right to ask the co-operation of every city 
department and institution, and that it gives the city 
and its institutions, on their side, the right to ask tlie 
help of the university whenever and wherever needed. 
If the object of the municipal university is to train men 
in real life for service in life, then no means can be 
more effective for realizing this purpose than this rela- 
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tion of the municipal university to the city. The in- 
fluence and prestige gained by working with the city 
renders it easier to secure the co-operation of the private 
institutions and industrial corporations of the district. 
They are-eager te join a system which represents all the 
people in their aspirations for intellectual and moral im- 
provement and for higher efficiency in every departmert 
of their life. 

Many of these things the college in the city can do 
as well as the municipal college. There are some things 
also that the college not connected with the city gov- 
ernment will be free to do, and perhaps can do better. It 
might be freer, for example. to take up moral questions 
like prohibition and social vice; it would perhaps 
fight the battles of all reforms with greater success. 
But the municipal college has a great advantage over the 
private college in all co-operation with the city’s schools, 
hospitals, charitable and other social institutions. 

The most important part of the city’s life is, of 
course, the school. The first duty of the university is to 
stimulate and build up the educational system. If the 
municipal university has a college for teachers it can 
easily arrange to use the public schools for training new 
teachers. No special practice school can equal the real 
public school for this purpose. 

The possibilities of co-operation with the city’s own 
departments are, of course, unlimited. The university 
can serve the administrative department by holding civ!! 
service examinations. It should have a municipal ref- 
erence library to supply information on municipal affairs 
to the members and committees of council, to city off- 
cers and citizens. If located in the city hall this library 
will provide a place where officers and committees can 
meet and get expert assistance and reliable statistics. 
The relation thus established will produce the best re- 
sults in legislation. Such a library will also become a 
valuable laboratory for professors and students. 

The chemical and other laboratories of the univers- 
ity become the laboratories for testing and investigating 
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all conceivable questions for the city. The budget and 
expenditures of the city afford many problems for 
study. The engineering works, highways, sewers, water 
works, gas works, transportation systems, etc., can be 
utilized by the engineering department for the training 
of its students; and the heads of these city departments 
will, in turn, use the laboratories and experts in the 
college. The department of public works becomes a 
partner of the engineering college in training young men 
for the service of the city. In fact the opportunities for 
co-operation between the city and the university are al- 
most countless. Its theory of service to the public is the 
same as that of the modern state university, though its 
work differs as the field differs. 


The disadvantages of the municipal university are 
the same as those of the state university. Being de- 
pendent upon the public for support, both classes of in- 
stitutions must be responsive to the will of the public 
represented by the state or city government, and both 
are, therefore, subject to what we commonly call political 
contrel. Public taxation is the simplest, fairest, and wis- 
est method of raising funds to support a public cause, 
and some public control must go with the tax. The 
boards of management are, therefore, appointed by gov- 
ernors or mayors, or elected: by the people. The posi- 
tion of the municipal university today, in respect to po- 
litical control, is about that of the state university thirty 
years ago. The state university has to undergo a period 
of political disturbance, now happily passed, except for 
a few newer western institutions, and the municipal co:- 
lege may have to stand the same treatment for a time. 
As the people of the states had to learn how to eliminate 
politicians from their university affairs, so the people 
of the cities will learn to safeguard their institutions. 
The demecracy must some times sacrifice efficiency for 
freedom and opportunity, but we are slowly learning 
how to conduct our business for the good of all. The 
democracy is a school and it is now just learning how to 
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educate itself. How rapidly and successfully it is learu- 
ing this lesson, our great and improving systems of 
schools and our magnificent, growing state universities 
testify. As the state universities have succeeded, so 
will the municipal university. Finally, the crowning 
characteristic of it is that by the very conditions of its ex- 
istence, it is inseparably united to the life of the people 
of the city. It differs from the university in the city 
in that its relation to the city is one of participation in 
the life of which it is a vital part, rather than of co-ope:- 
ation with a life of which it is independent. A part of 
the city society, the municipal university is a vital organ 
of the body politic; it should be the brain directing all 
the other organs, nourished by them, and stimulating 
them in return. The city must have a spiritual head, and 
this spiritual head should be a university, The private 
university may do much to help the city and its schools ; 
a state university in the city can do more, but a muni- 
cipal university, a part of the city’s life, can do most 
to stimulate the city’s education and the city’s life. The 
ideal head of the city is its university. 

But the municipal university has a reason for ¢x- 
istence aside from its service to the municipality, The 
ultimate reason-for the existence of both the city and the 
state university is the development of men. The final 
test of all the institutions is the educational test. The 
important question to be asked about every human in- 
stitution is, “What is it doing for the making of better 
men? Every city, therefore, ought to be a great edu- 
cational institution in which no laws or customs incou- 
sistent with this, the city’s chief business, could be pos- 
sible, and in which no man could live and not know 
the uses of knowledge and the power of truth. This we 
believe to be the foremost reason for the existence of the 
municipal university—that the city as a whole may be an 
institution, not only to conserve every human interest, 
but also to develop every human being within its bound- 
aries. 
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In opening this paper, I spoke of the lonesome situa- 
tion of the University of Cincinnati without an associa- 
tion, and without friends to counsel and advise it. I am 
glad to say, in conclusion, that hereafter we are not only 
to have the pleasure of meeting with you, but that we 
are to have the benefit of membership in an association 
of universities interested in the same line of work in 
which we are engaged. A year ago at Washington the 
Association of Urban Universities was formed for the 
purpose of studying the methods of co-opcration between 
the colleges and the cities, and training for public 
service. This new association, which has over thirty in 
stitutional members, including not only the municipal 
colleges but nearly all the institutions in the cties of our 
country and the university of Toronto, has had two 
meetings, which have given us a great deal of light upon 
these new tasks. Should any members of this Associa- 
tin desire to take part with us in this effort to make our 
American cites better schools for our people we should 
be very happy, indeed, to welcome you among us. 


DISCUSSION. 
SAMUEL F. KERFOOT, PRESIDENT OF HAMLINE UNIVERSITY. 

I have been exceedingly interested in hearing the 
paper of Dr. Dabney and the lessons which have been 
brought to us concerning the municipal universities. I 
presume that those of us who are located within the 
cities are not quite so clear of vision as we always ought 
to be, and do not learn so fully as we might the lessons 
which come to us. 

I can see very well something of the philosophy of 
the growth of the municipal university in the very 
rapid growth of our urban population and the natural 
adaptation of our Americanism in educational facilities. 
The problem of the city has developed the municipal 
university idea. The very fact that it is growing rapidly 
in this country and that it has spread to England and 
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Germany and is pushing its way over the civilized 
world, is a tribute to its worth. You get a great constitu- 
ency and, as has been intimated, about sixty per cent of 
those in attendance at a local institution, perhaps, might 
not have gone to college anywhere for higher education 
if it had not been for this municipal institution or some 
other college so situated, and surely “ilka scholar is 
something added to the riches of the commonwealth.” 

And then the financial problem. It seems natural 
that they have the advantage in that way over an inde- 
pendent, local institution. The easy way and the equit- 
able fashion of spreading the expense is certainly to 
let all the people take part in it. We cannot do that 
in the private institutions. They therefore have this ad- 
vantage. 

Then, in the great laboratory opportunities referred 
to, I imagine that we are only beginning to appreciate a 
little the value of that, and the municipal institution 
has its opportunity for co-operation in a way such as 
no private institution can fully have. The municipal 
university is suggested as the crown of the city’s insti- 
tutions. It is considered the responsible soul of the 
civic life, with influence reaching into the school sys- 
tem, the industries, the art life, and the cultural organ- 
izations of the city. Likewise, it relates itself to the 
charitable work that is being done and the social work 
that is being carried forward. In myriad ways it can co- 
operate in the needs that are so vital to the very life of 
any city. 

Now, these things mean very much, and the very 
fact that the spirit of service has developed and is recog- 
nized, as has been suggested here today, is a very fine 
evidence of our American progress. The civic conscience, 
the civic judgment of these things, has been such that 
the institution is not content with merely the class room 
work, but must reach out into the concrete application 
of the ideal and theories of the lecture hall. There is no 
reason in the world, it seems to me, why our denomina- 
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tional colleges which are similarly situated, may not 
learn many lessons from the municipal ideals and work 
expressed in these universities. In the first place we 
ought, in choosing locations for our colleges today, to 
remember where the people are. We are not beating 
the wind. We are supposed to be reaching after men, 
and perhaps we ought not to go one thousand or one 
hundred miles away from the people just because we 
find a beautiful spot where we can invite students 
to come to us. We ought to go where we can reach 
folks. The report of the Bureau of Education touching 
municipal universities refers to the old-fashioned or 
fresh-water colleges as those which were away from the 
centers or from the ports and were cloistered in seques- 
tered seclusion. Some would dispute whether it was the 
best thing for us to get into the very center of the 
maddening throng if we are going to develop the ideal- 
ism which we think is so necessary. But the fact is that 
we must, if we are going to do our work, go where the 
people are. We must learn to develop an idealism that 
can be applied, and the application of our idealism is 
such as will be found in the great centers of humanity. 
We must come to the people where we have all the condi- 
tions of social life about us. Why should we not take our 
opportunity in coming to the people and in trying to be 
really active in the educational part of the city life? Why 
should we not come to them in the industrial life? Why 
should we not come to them in the social life? In the 
charities of the cities? In the labor bureaus of the cities? 
In the religious life of the cities? We can do that, surely. 

Take our own situation in St. Paul. We have in 
Minneapolis the great State University, which takes 
largely the place of a great municipal institution. Now, 
there are several other educational institutions located 
in the midway district in St. Paul. How can we serve 
the cities? We have the old cultural ideas dominating 
us to some extent, and we must maintain them in part, 
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but we are under the pressure of modern educational 
ideals and the student mind is appealed to by the con- 
crete. it 1s not merely Christianity, but applied Christi- 
anity. lt is not merely the religiously spiritual or the 
cult, it is the culture. ‘We must’ get the laboratory 
method if we are going to reach the student who wants 
the concrete in his dealings, but does not go back be- 
hind it so much in his thinkings and wants to see the 
external things. One of my professors announced the 
other day that he would meet about twenty of his stu- 
dents in economics and take them out to visit a number 
of the great industries of that section. That is a part of 
the laboratory work which may be the point of contact 
in arousing interest, for they go out and study at first 
hand these conditions, as an application of what they 
have been studying in the class room. And then, this 
same professor is at the head of a Labor Bureau in the 
State Capitol. He takes them down there and they are 
related very closely in that sense, and know something 
of the political conditions and of the work touching the 
real labor problem. Another man in the same general 
Social Science Department in sociology is studying with 
his pupils the associated charities of the city and in- 
terests therein. In the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, the professor is lecturing week after week to the 
city Sunday School teachers of all the different denom- 
inations who unite therein. President Hodgman, of Mac- 
alester, could probably report that they are doing like- 
wise in their different departments vital to the city 
life. We can multiply these instances. 

We ought to learn, further, the lesson from the mun- 
cipal university as to our particular responsibility. If 
they feel that they have a civic conscience and that 
the municipal university is the spiritual head, then 
what ought we to feel when we have professed to have 
a church conscience, which we believe is a little higher 
in standards than the civic conscience? Beyond this or- 
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ganized church conscience, we are supposed to have the 
individual Christian impulse that will drive us into serv- 
ice. li we should let the municipal university do this and 
if we should simply set forth theories and not relate 
ourselves vitally to the life of the institutions about us, 
then we should certainly be lacking and the student 
mind would not be reached in the same way or appealed 
to as it will be if we can only relate them in this prac- 
tical fashion. 

Now, I think that is important for this very reason: 
I heard a statement, a speech, yesterday by a clergyman 
of the Presbyterian Church, I think it was, in the Council 
of Church Boards. He stated that they had in his church 
forty-one college men, and that about twenty of them 
were of some use. The others were absolute nonentities 
as far as the church was concerned, simply having their 
name on the record. Of those twenty, five were of some 
special use in that they were real leaders. The college 
men were the leaders of the church, but about five out 
of the forty were active. The fact is that a great many 
young people leave their home life and come into the 
city life where there are allurements on every hand. Here 
they are taught the lessons of the class room, and if 
they are not related vitally to some practical work in 
church or Sunday School life, the mission life or the 
charities of the city, they are in danger of going back so 
rusty in the application of their faith and of their relig- 
ious principles that they are apt to enjoy the title that 
a great many put upon the Methodists, of “backsliders,” 
and their last state is worse than their first. When they 
are brought into the institution, we need to have them 
so vitally allied to the city life and become such factors 
in the Christian service of the city that they will learn 
how to be leaders in Christian service when they leave 
the college and go into the independent responsibilities 
which should be assumed wherever they go. The church 
has its responsibility in this sense. We lose too many 
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of our young people, and we ought to have an active col- 
lege conscience in this matter. We should learn all we 
can from these municipal universities and possess a con- 
science that will drive us out to do our full share in the 
responsibilities of city life. 


RELATION OF THE COLLEGE COURSE TO 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, PRESIDENT OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


We try in this country to do a great many things by 
universal suffrage. This has doubtless an educative ef- 
fect for many voters are induced to think of matters 
with a certain amount of thoroughness which they other- 
wise would forgo. But when the efficiency of the re- 
sults is considered we often have to admit that it does 
not compare favorably with the more autocratic method 
of Europe. Our city governments are sometimes weak 
and often demoralizing. We pay dearly for asking the 
electorate to consider the scientific problems involved 
in the choice, of expert officials, and as Mr. Bryce tells us 
they are the most conspicucus failures in our American 
system. It is also in many places true that our county 
governments are the most inconspicuous failures. In 
either case we do not secure the largest possible re- 
turns from our ‘taxes, the most advanced adaption cf 
science to our problems, the greatest possible discotr- 
agement of the evil influences which militate against 
rapid and satisfactory progress. : 

It is true that there is another side to the question. 
The sense of personal liberty and responsibility, the un- 
ity and loyalty resulting from a feeling that every one 
has had a fair chance, the buoyancy begotten of the fact 
that we believe we can’ and sometime undoubtedly will 
take up every evil and remedy it—these figure largely 
in our history. In these larger efficiencies we may often 
and properly forgive the weaknesses of detail. Out ot 
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the confusion and political trading of selfish interests 
and oftentimes corruption, of our great Presdential nom- 
inating Conventions has sprung the greatest line uf 
rulers that ever graced the annals of any nation. From 
Washington to Wilson, the average of ability and purity 
and consecration to high ideals of public good has bee 
very high. Our national record as a whole in this re- 
spect is one concerning which judicial-minded Ameri- 
cans may well feel great satisfaction. 

Both the strength and the weakness of our Amert- 
can methods are shown quite as abundantly in education 
as in any field of efforts. No country except perhaps 
Japan has such popular enthusiasm for education. Our 
great conventions, our local institutes attended by pat- 
rons as well as teachers, our large periodcal and bool: 
literature on the subject, the positive convictions of 
the man on the street that he knows what is right and 
wrong with the system and with special schools, convic- 
tions which are often embodied in legislation, all show 
the overpowering interest in a question which is univers- 
ally felt to be a basis of much consequence of all that is 
good and progressive in American life and institutions. 
It is well worth while to have this pervasive and abou:1:i- 
ing thinking and talking. Many a youth has been drawn 
into the current as it swept through his social circle. 
Many an unambitious and thoughtless boy has been 
transformed into a purposeful and efficient man by the 
contagion of intellectual ideas thrown around him. 
Many a school, public and private, has been driven from 
the dead rut of custom by the popular life stirring about 
it, and the whole country is learning from the free dis- 
cussion many essential conditions of a real education. 

But when we attempt to apply this enthusiasm to 
the practical conduct of educational methods we find 
that in some respects it hinders rather than helps effic- 
iency. If we have a medical or legal case on our hands 
we hand it over to the expert and do as he says. Not so 
the parent of the child to be educated. He distrusts the 
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theories of the teacher. He knows best what should be 
done for his own son. As his judgment is formed on 
narrow bases he makes demands which to him seem rea- 
sonable but which the specialist would condem7. 
“Please stop learning my boy poetry,” said a discontent- 
ed parent to his teacher. “He has to sell soap.” 

This is but typical of what is going on all over the 
country. Parents are demanding what seem$ to them 
to be practical, that is, directly connected with making 
money, and as ultimately they have the voting power to 
select directors and indirectly teachers they usually get 
it. In an autocracy the expert educators are brought 
together, determine the subject matter and the order 
of subjects to be taken, and then it is imposed on pec- 
ple willing or unwilling. There is none of that delight- 
ful sense of managing one’s own affairs which we have 
in America but the children are educated and the next 
generation wants what it ought to have, Here we 
wander around through a field of experiment, getting a 
good thing occasionally ; keeping up a pleasant sensation 
by knowing many things superficially, sharing in the 
universal interest and belief in the nobility of learning, 
but hardly capable of taking a statesmanlike and expert 
view of the whole subject. 

In our public school system something is rescucd 
by statutes limitng the subjects to be taught and the 
qualifications of the teachers, but even these can not 
stand long in the face of public opinion. 

Now we have a popular demand, to a large extent a 
proper demand, for vocational training, and in quick re- 
sponse comes the opportunity, an opportunity flooding 
our public and private schools of all grades, our colleges 
and universities. Two tendencies seek for ascendency 
One asks that education should obviously pay directly in- 
to a vocation ;that the hours spent in making a living in 
after life should determine the lessons studied and the 
spirit of the school. The other asks that the ideals, not 
‘necessarily the subject matter, which controlled the edu- 
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cational theories of the past, which were alive in Greece 
and Rome, which were maintained through the middle 
ages by the Universities of Bologna, Paris and Oxford, 
which came across the Atlantic in many little vessels in 
the 17th century, which sustained the Colonial colleges in 
the days of the pioneers in their conquest of the material 
and political difficulties of the new experiment, and 
which have a large place in our best colleges, should 
still rule in preparing men and women for the work: 
they have to do. 

Those ideals should not be pitted against each 
cther, for there is a place for both.. The scorn of tie 
classicists for what is practical, their resistance for 
years to any recognition of its place, has been unwise 
and unreasonable. The reaction from this position has 
made an equally indefensive argument for the vocation- 
alist. 

It is said that Grover Cleveland when returning 
from a fishing trip was lost in the woods and late at 
night came to a fishermon’s cabin. After pounding at 
the door a head appeared and this conversation ensued : 

“Who are you?” 

“T am Grover Cleveland.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to stay here all night.” 

“All right, stay there,’ and the window closed. 

For many years the adherents of the old courses 
kept the new education, long lost in the woods, out of 
doors; now there is danger of the reverse conditions ex- 
isting. 

As a matter of fact, neither should be kept in the 
cold. There is abundant place for both within. The vo- 
cationalists have the public ear, for their arguments are 
plausible. It remains for us also to convince the man 
on the street and on the farm that there is a large and 
most essential and most practical plage for the education 
which has to do with the development of the mind and 
character and the preparation for leisure hours. 
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And why is it not a concern of the state to look aiter 
the leisure as well as the working hours. The me- 
chanic has his eight hours a day with his employment 
and an equal time without it. It is doubtless well that 
his training should teach him how to make the most of 
his trade. But is it not also a matter of great conse- 
quence that he should be predisposed towards good rec- 
reation; towards an interest in the problems of citizet- 
ship, towards a group of mental and aesthetic pleasures. 
He gravitates to the saloon and other resorts not from 
love of vice or crudity but because he knows nothing 
better. Give him the higher and you displace the lower 
with its resulting degradation and criminality or at the 
best arrested development. If our states could fill the 
ordinary man with some love of learning for its own 
sake, the worth of a developed mind, some of the 
thoughts which man educated in a broad sense has, 
they would establish a higher material as well as social 
standard for the century. The vocational education does 
not furnish all that a worker of any sort needs, nor does 
it furnish that which is really most essential to our na- 
tional well-being. 

But in the general infusion of our education with 
popular demands there is danger that this view shall be 
omitted, that schools, even private schools and colleges, 
shall one by one lose their grasp on the demands of a 
larger training, and through amibition for numbers shall 
add course to course which cater to the narrow view, 
and thereby aid in further perverting the national stan:!- 
ards. Many colleges are announcing technical courses 
for which they have no adequate facilities, with a view 
to catch the popular demand for practicality and so in- 
crease the student list. Earnest cries come from the 
scholarly members of faculties for arguments to meet 
these crude tendencies; for Presidents to stand against 
the temptations, akways severe for a President, to get 
numbers and endowment at the expense of ideals and 
quality. Some recent inquiries only serve to emphasize 
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the increasing growth of the supply of a superficial edu- 
cation to meet a real but mistaken public demand. But 
they also call attention to the stronger emphasis laid by 
a smaller number of colleges on the importance of real 
scholarly values, upon thorough training in essential 
power-producing subjects, and the resistance of the 
temptation to take every boy for which excuse can be 
found, with the hope that he will not seriously injure the 
college standards. 

We are concerned today with the age-long results of 
education ; not necessarily produced by Greek and Latia 
alone, but by studies that demand serious and protractea 
mental effort, which teach the boy to think and work. 
which arouse ambition for scholarship as a worthy end 
in itself, which show themselves in a developed brain 
power rather than in obviously directed efforts towards 
business success. 

It is not at all impossible that these results consti- 
tute the best road to business sucess. It would be an in- 
teresting subject for investigation whether money has 
rewarded the men trained for vocational and professional 
life more generously than those whose education has not 
directly had this end ‘in view. Possibly data exist for 
such a study, But I should guess that if all were know. 
the practical education has not so much an advantage in 
this respect as its advocates claim and as uninformed 
youth often think. 

Nor does success in public life more often reward it. 
The three candidates for election for President in our 
recent contest were all Bachelors of Arts. All of our 
Presidents who were college men with one possible ex- 
ception had an education of the broader pattern. Indeed 
it is quite reasonable to suppose that a training with a 
mercenary end in view would not produce the man of 
varied interests, judicial character and apprehension of 
moral and intellectual values, necessary for an intelligent 
and devoted servant of the public. 

The men who made America a nation, who saw the 
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principles upon which the future must be built and es- 
tablished them in permanent form in the great docu- 
ments and institutions of the post-Revolutionary days, 
were to a large extent the products of the Colonial col- 
leges, colleges the contents of whose curricula were in 
the highest degree concentrated upon subjects which had 
little bearing upon national life and institutions. Adams 
of Harvard, Hamilton of Kings (now Columbia) Madi- 
son of Princeton, Jefferson of William and Mary and 
their many associates, brought to mature life as a resu!t 
of their education, not so much available knowledge as 
an intelligence trained by serious study in a narrow 
field, and the rest followed. It is not too much to say 
that without these colleges, America as she is, or any- 
thing greatly resembling her, would have been impvcs- 
sible. 

It is not necessary to assume that all tendency to- 
wards studies which look towards a profession shall 
be avoided. As a theological student said in answer to 
the examination question: “What is the church’s atti- 
tude to good works?” “A few of them will not do any 
harm.” It is the spirit in which they are pursued, the 
respect inclucated for all learning in other fields, the de- 
velopment of the sense of responsibility and the educa- 
tion of science, rather than the content which is import- 
ant. So the intending physician may ask for his science, 
the minister for his philosophy and sociology, the en- 
gineer for his mathematics, and all for the very available 
modern language as a proper part of the college work 
which will best dovetail into the professional course. 
And yet we are pleased to note the course of Amherst 
and other colleges which make but little account of 
future vocations but demand of all the training to fit 


for all lines of work, with variations which are adapted 
not so much to the duties of business as to temperament 


and intellectual ambitions. 


Again education by popular vote is likely to omit 
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the needs of a very important portion of our youths, the 
youths of great abilities. 

Every American believes that our nation is devoted 
to Democracy, but many of them have very discordant 
or imperfect ideas as to what Democracy is and how it 
may be secured. That all men are not born free and 
equal, that life and liberty are not inalienable rights, un- 
less there is a special definition of the words, are now 
largely accepted. Even the example of the author of 
the Declaraton was repudiated by himself and the na- 
tion as he himself interpreted them, Jefferson as |Pres- 
ident with the experience gained in European courts 
and the best society of his own country, had an idea 
that he could display his Democracy by copying the 
rude manners of the frontiersman. This affectation did 
not last long, and his own good sense in a little time 
gained the victory. 

To some of the men of this day Democracy meant 
the equalization of wages. They argued that as all pub- 
lic servants, as judges and senators, needed only ordin- 
ary sense and sound judgment, which qualities were 
born not made, they should therefore have only the one 
dollar a day of the working man. This conception of 
Democracy was also temporary, and disappeared when 
the necessity of trained leadership became more than 
manifest. 

Many similar ones have followed, often more or 
less socialstic, demanding the equalization of worldly 
goods by distributing to the have nots a portion of the 
property of the haves. In various forms, sometimes 
veiled, and for diverse purposes this has seemed a pe- 
culiar American doctrine worthy of all acceptation. 

Crude as many of these deliverances have been if 
it can hardly be denied that they expressed one phase of 
a large truth, a truth which lies at the bottom of a so- 
ciety which bases itself on human rights. 

Similar conceptions have invaded education. The 
American school they say is for the people, especially 
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for the people who are the least capable of educating 


themselves, or are most handicapped by lack in power 


or brains of the means to rise to highest positions anJ 
vocational training seems to lend itself to this idea. So 
before each boy is held the prize of the Presidency or 
some other exalted post, and infinite pains are taken to 
bring up to the general level, if possible, the boy or girl of 
slow comprehension or slovenly mental qualities. To 
help those who seem most to need help, to extend the 
benefits of the best education to the poor and defecient in 
any sense, is a natural and perfectly commendable im- 
pulse of right thinking people and that it has such vogue 
in America is something to which we should render en- 
couragement. 

But is it the whole story? Does Democarcy mean 
any more than this? Let us try another definition of 
Democracy, one not by any means new or original, but 
which will undoubtedly lead to different results from 
those we arrive at by simply bringing up the deficient. 
Let us say that Democarcy means the proper and ef- 
fective encouragement of every individual to make the 
most and best of himself and let us emphasize the rich 
equally with the poor, the boy with a good environment 
equally with the product of the slums, the brilliant tal- 
ent equally with the deficient or defective youth. Such 
a definition will logically lead not to a level of mediocrity 
but rather to a wider differentiation; not only to bring- 
ing up of those born with poverty of mind spirit or 
estate, but to the exaltation of those who are born to be 
leaders, and who need as much as any the stimulating 
directing and ennobling care of the great teachers of the 
age. 

There has been a feeling more or less prevalent that 
the good teacher is the one who can properly care tor 
the lower end of the class, the supposition being that 
the upper end will take care of itself, In a sense it 
will. If the whole purpose of education is to bring 
a youth to the point of graduation from school or col- 
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lege there is much to be said for this concepticn of the 
teacher’s duties. It is perfectly true that if you give 
many a student a text-book and tell him to pass an ex-- 
amination upon it he will do it up to a standard of effic- 
iency which will satisfy the examiner without much ef- 
fort or special skill on the part of the instructor. It is 
equally true that te bring the dull or indifferent boy up 
to this standard requires the exercise of much work 
and trained powers and nerve-destroying heartburn. But 
for the latter boy we feel that the effort is well expended 
and when it suceeds that the teacher is entitled to much 
glory. 

And so he is, but is a school conducted on this basis 
doing all its duty? Has this bright youth who easily 
dees his stunt and straighway forgets it, who satisties 
all the requirements and has an excess of time for loaf- 
ing or sports, has he received the attention which a 
true Democracy demands? If he grows up to be a sec- 
ond-rate, common-place sort of a man, instead of a great 
and beneficial leader in public life or business or the 
professions or in society or philanthropy, has he had his 
dues? We have given our best to the poor youth, and 
the better endowed we have let alone, as if the school 
record were the end of life and as if his God-given pow- 
ers relieved us in some way of the responsiblity of this 
development. If we create equality by lifting the lower 
end and depressing the upper is it anything but a sacri- 
fice to a partial and distorted view of equality? 

For does not all nature cry out against such equal- 
ity? Are not her ways unequal? The great and the 
small, the wise and the foolish, the strong and the weak, 
are all born. In every family she strives for differen- 
tiation not similarity. Of the million faces that we 
know all built on the same plan we seldom mistake one 
for another, while the large proportion of “freaks” make 
bases for the scientific theories of Darwin and the sci- 
entific experiments of Burbank. The prominence of 
the “common man” may, as Lincoln suggested, prove 
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that God loved him, yet one Lincoln does more to move 
the world than many hundreds of medicorities such as 
ourselves. 

But it will be said that Lincoln was a legitimate 
fruit of cur Democratic system. Perhaps so, But he 
had some special advantages which have mostly disap- 
peared from present American life. He never went to a 
graded school. He was never taught to believe by infer- 
ence that a good mark was the great object of educa- 
tion. He placed himself in contact with stimulating and 
inspiring influences, and if he never‘had great teachers 
in the flesh, he had a few great books. It is very ques- 
tionable whether he could have done much better and 
whether his life is not an evidence that a special great 
mind needs special training for a great work. 

It is for such minds and spirits that I am trying 
to plead—men to whom large portions of endowments 
of mind and character have been given, men who have 
been laid out on a generous plan, which needs much 
filling in, to complete up its full proportion. We may 
not neglect the masses of the unfortunate or the medi- 
core, but is our Democracy large enough to do justice to 
this small but, especially in a Democracy, useful and 
highly productive class? Where there are no privileged 
classes by birth or legislative enactment, where the 
rights of all are to be protected, there is the most need 
for wise and manifest leadership, by representative men 
who know the temper of Democracy, believe in it, and 
will show it the way to victory. The average man is 
not a representative man. The man who stands out to 
represent a class is a man who should be able to ennoble 
the class in the world’s eyes. If Democracy is to stand 
up te its duty and be respected and respectable, its ex- 
ponents must be only its devotees but its intelligent 
and forceful advocates with great qualities developed 
to their highest powers. 

We do not need to accentuate the difference of rank 
or wealth or immunity from proper penalities or the 
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privileges and duties which belong to citizenship or any- 
thing else artificial. In all these we need to level up the 
lower ranks and level down the upper. But the differ- 
ences which are natural and elemental, which indicate 
the man’s fitness and capacity, these should be accentu- 
ated to their fullest extent, and any process of leveling 
down the man strong in mind and character is fatal to 
the best development of a nation and no part of a true 
Democracy. We often blunder along in America trying 
effete experiments, putting into practice inefficient meth- 
ods which look good to the average man, but which a 
clearsighted and educated leadership would immediately 
discard. Unhappy is that.\community which does not 
have its great leaders or is taught to distrust them if 
they exist. The undisputed reign of the common man 
is unscientific, haphazard and unprogressive. 


But the evil is more than this. Of course the bright 
boy loses time but simply leaving a boy two years be- 
hind does not count so much at the age of 40. The ef- 
fect of the lack of tasks which draw out the best pow- 
ers, which challenege his ambition and excite his will, 
oftentimes produces a flabbiness and _ superficiality of 
mental fibre and a low standard of attainments from 
which he never recovers. It may be possible to make up 
the two years handicap in a 20 year race, but it is vastly 
difficult to re-create the mental machine, to reinforce 
the enfeebled will, to reinspire the lost enthusiam of 
youth, The young man fresh from the resclves inspired 
by contact with a great book or a great man, resolves 
which induce him to consecrate himself to living out the 
best and greatest that in him lies, to do a man’s work 
in obedience to the behests of the highest laws of his 
nature, is allowed to fritter away all these noble en- 
thusiasms by the drag of the enforced requirements 
made necessary by boys who never feel his enthusiasms 
and whose impulses are wholly negative if not degrad- 
ing. Is our responsiblity fulfilled? 


Nor is the choice of a teacher dictated by the popu- 
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lar judgment always a wise one. One can have great 
confidence in the intelligent permanent opinion of the 
best students as to the fitness of a man for his position. 
But the most gifted of teachers is often not popular, at 
least for a time. Gladstone tells of a dinner long after 
his Eton days to the Headmaster of that ancient school. 
He says that Dr. Keate had administered “the salutary 
correction of the birch” to almost every one, and that 
if any of them had been asked during school days what 
he thought of Dr. Keate he would have answered 
“Keate, O I hate him.” But when he rose to speak the 
cheering drowned everything, reducing to comparative 
feebleness all the applause to’ royalty proviously given. 
The Doctor was so affected he could do nothing but 
utter a few incoherent sounds and sit down. It is worth 
while to have such a durable respect for a master of our 
boyhood, for it is not all sentiment, but brings along 
with it an impulse to cherish also the principles which 
make the man worthy, and which have been to some ex- 
tent builded into character. 

“All that I am I owe to you,” said a gushing youth 
to his old master. “Pray do not mention such a trifle, ’ 
was the perfectly courteous but perhaps sarcastic reply ; 
and yet in many cases the gratitude is genuine and the 
statement correct. A master of my boyhood long since 
dead has many a time in difficult crises been a guide to 
my actions. How he would have acted and thought 
has steadied my judgment and determined the result. 


Are we losing this too much in America? Are our 
youth becoming too early mature, too certain of their 
superior wisdom, too impatient of restraint and advice? 
Do they carry into life too little of the influence of 
school days? It is said that the Rugby boys in the 
English Universities still are recognizable by a certain 
serious sense of responsiblity for conditions in church 
and state, which is an inheritance of the Arnoldian trad- 
ition. If so it is a wonderful tribute to the power of 
Thomas Arnold and to the character of of Rugby boys. 
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The old school of the country where youths were 
taught as individuals and not as a class, if so be that 
there was a conjuncton of an aspiring boy and a stimu- 
lating teacher, was perhaps for that boy the best school 
that ever existed. He was not held back by the average 
nor tied to a rigid curriculum. But as in Scotland which 
perhaps produces more great men per capita than other 
countries, all the magnetic scholarship, the wise direc- 
tion, the overflowing interest of a devoted soul was trans- 
ferred to a worthy student, and he could very often say in 
sober truth in after life; “All that I am I owe to you.” 

There is no need to decry the general popular control 
of our Public School System, nor would it be right to 
thwart the instinctive demand of the national conscious- 
ness for the sort of education which will fit the growing 
man for his proper preparation for life’s secular duties. 
But there is a great need for a body of colleges, prefer- 
ably small colleges, largely independent of popular con- 
trol of any sort, which will stand firmly and exclusively 
on the platform of an education for broad training rather 
than for technical efficiency; which wiii omit no part of 
man’s complicated nature; which wi.. be the legitimate 
heirs of the scholarship of the past; which will keep 
mercenary considerations in the background; which will 
always be willing to sacrifice numbers to moral and in- 
tellectual quality, buildings to faculty, display to spirit ; 
which will tell the truth about themselves modestly in 
all announcements; and which will set themselves ser- 
iously to the task of rearing a group of men who wil! 
be competent to aid in solving some of the great prob- 
lems of state and church which the next generation has 
in store for us. 
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RELATION OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
TO VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


JAMES R. ANGELL, DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS, 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO. 

The problem of vocational education, at least as 
commonly conceived in the middle west, is not primarily 
a collegiate issue. It is rather in the high schools and 
in the secondary system of education as a whole that the 
matter has been given active consideration. The effort 
to make the work of our secondary schools articulate 
more intimately with the actual problems of practical 
life, with which most of the children upon leaving our 
high schools are immediately confronted, is one with 
which I am profoundly sympathetic. Indeed, I do not 
know how any one adequately informed about the ex- 
periences of young people passing from the high schools 
into commercial and industrial activities, can take any 
other view. The continuation school, the night school, 
the technical and industrial high school, the organiza- 
tion of business courses in the ordinary high schools-— 
all these enterprises represent attempts in one fashion 
or another to deal with the problem mentioned, and aii 
of them must enlist the sympathetic interest of persons 
concerned for the vitality of our educational process. 
There are to be sure a few instances in various parts of 
the country of institutions, such as Simmons College 
in Boston, and the Carnegie Technical Institute in Pitts- 
burgh, which are attempting on a collegeiate level to 
carry out a definitely vocational program, but broadly 
speaking, the collegiate problem of vocational education, 
as this is conceived in connection with secondary educa- 
tion, is only just coming to be recognized by college 
authorities as significant. 

It may be thought that this statement does injustice 
to the measures adopted by many colleges for permitting 
students to avail themselves of the later part of their 
collegiate course for the rudimentary work in a profes- 
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sional school of law or medicine. It may also be thought 
to slur unduly the establishment of such institutions as 
Teachers College at Columbia and the School of Educa- 
tion at Chicago, in which students may combine work 
for the bachelor’s degree with professional training in 
education. It may also be held to disregard altogether the 
practice of certain institutions which give a bachelor’s 
degree for work largely pursued in engineering. All 
this is true, but it is also true that in the academicai 
division of most of our universities, and in most of the 
small colleges the type of thing which is commonly des- 
ignated ‘vocational education’ has only just begun to 
make itself definitely felt. A few comments may ap- 
propriately be made upon the practice just referred tv, 
whereby in certain institutions students are permitted, 
after completing two or three years of academic work, 
to enter upon professional studies and ‘at the end of 
the fourth year of their collegiate work to receive bach- 
elor’s degree. It may be remarked that some colleges 
are permitting their students to migrate to institutions 
which have professinal schools, and on the completion of 
a year of work in such an institution to receive their 
bachelor’s degree. 

The all important motive in countenancing this in- 
troduction of professional work into the academic cur- 
riculum has been the saving of time. The man who 
completes his collegiate work twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age, follows this with four years of medical 
training and the year or two of an interne-ship is get- 
ting well on toward thirty before he can hope to be selif- 
supporting and in a position to marry. The saving of a 
year or more is a matter of vital consequence for men of 
this type, and the social adventages of having well train- 
ed men able to establish family life at the normal per- 
iod has been widely held to justify any reasonable rec- 
ognition of professional work in an academic curricti- 
lum. Of course if it could be shown that there were 
inevitable sacrifice of quality in this procedure not com- 
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pensated for by other advantages gained, the questior: 
wotild be still debatable. It Seems to be the general im- 
pression, however, that the new procedure is on the whole 
warrantd. It may be added that to a considerable ex- 
tent the actual subject matter of the premedical sciences, 
which is the field commonly represented where medical 
work is allowed to invade the academic curriculum, is 
closely comparable in character to the scientific work 
which students, candidates for the B. S. Degree, might 
well be pursuing, even though they were not specific- 
ally directed toward the medical career. A similar situ- 
ation is to some extent involved :n the professional work 
af law and theology. The departure from the older aca- 
demic requirements is therefore in some cases not sG 
great as might at first sight seem to be the case. Quite a 
different variety of procedure is represented by organiza- 
tion inside of our academic colleges of courses designed 
to give a somewhat vocational bent to the training im- 
parted to students. So-called colleges of commerce, of 
business procedure, and the like are making their appear- 
ance. In many instances inspection shows that this 
movement consists in actual fact simply of the segrega- 
tion of a group of courses already offered by the institu 
tion but with special regard to the training required 
for definite kinds of occupation. In some instances 
there has been introduced a good deal of actual mater- 
ial not found in the older college curricula. Courses 
in household economics, in accounting and the like will 
illustrate the point. A great deal, however, of the work 
thus organized had already found a place in university 
and collegiate curricula and the main difference in the 
new and old conditions is to be found at two points; 
first, the grouping and coordinating of the courses with 
a view to a specific tangible outcome in the way of tecii- 
nical training; and second, the introduction into the 
conduct of the work of something apprcaching the pro- 
fessional standards of severity and thoroughness. Per- 
haps the most extreme form of this tendency is found 
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in the organization of teachers’ colleges already referred 
to, which may be regarded as definitely professional 
schools, but whose work is as yet very largely identical 
with that given in the strictly academic college. The 
spirit in which the work is done and the point of view 
from which it is conducted constitute the characteristic 
differences. 

The introduction of vocationalizing curricula into 
the colleges, to which reference has just been made, has 
had several motives, of which perhaps the most im- 
portant has been the desire to make the college course 
contribute more directly to the effectiveness of the ser- 
vice rendered by graduates in the earlier years of their 
business and professional life. It has been a common 
criticism that, however considerable the cultural effects 
of the ordinary college curriculum, it lacked altogether 
practical utility, and indeed that to some extent it often 
unfitted its victims for contact with the world of affairs. 
It is fair to say that the new movement is still in an ex- 
perimental stage, and it is not altogether clear to what 
extent it may actually prove possible to make college 
work contribute in any direct fashion to the rank and file 
of occupations outside the learned professions, But the 
experiment is certainly worth making and has already 
achieved a measurable degree of success in certain 
directions. 

Another motive which has figured largely in th: 
minds of many persons has been as already indicated 
the introduction of an element of greater seriousness into 
the work of the college. The last generation has been 
greatly disturbed at the extent to which so-called stu- 
dent activities had invaded the life of the average college 
student, diverting him from his primary obligation to 
his academic work and in his own thinking often quite 
overtowering it. It has been hoped that if college work 
could be given a somewhat obvious bearing upon the 
practical work of life after graduation it might appeal 
more forcefully to the student’s interest, and it has been 
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widely felt that if the college course were given this 
quasi-professional trend it would be possible to hold 
students to very much more rigorous standards of ac- 
complishment, I think it may be said that on the whole 
the latter hope has been measurably realized. The 
former expectation presents a somewhat more prob- 
lematical situation. 

One persistent criticism is always made upon ali 
attempts to introduce professional or vocational ele- 
ments into collegiate work. It is alleged that such pro- 
cedure inevitably wrecks the fine spirit of liberal studies 
which has been the cherished flower of our academic 
gardens. To introduce motives of a professional char- 
acter, it is said, must inevitably rob study of its more 
ennobling characteristics and result in the substitution 
of a cheap utilitarianism for the more generous _ spirit 
of liberal education. The rebuttal to this statement. 
which presumably has some force, is generally found 
in the contention that however fine the spirit of liberal 
study, the average American youth of today in colleges 
organized on this principle, shows himself obstinately in- 
different to the intellectual graces ostensibly arising 
from a system of this type, and in their place too often 
is found exhibiting habits of superficiality, idleness and 
sloth which not only wholly lack nobility, but which 
are both intellectually and morally demoralizing to the 
last degree. Anything, it is urged, which will either bv 
inducement or compulsion replace this attitude of 
thoughtless idle drift with one of more energetic ser- 
ious endeavor is to be welcomed eventhough in its at- 
tainment it involves some sacrifice of other worthy qua!- 
ities. 

Critics of the professionalizing movement are also 
disposed to urge that it is premature to invite young 
people as early as the freshmen or sophomore year to at- 
tempt any decision as to what calling they will later fol- 
low. No doubt there is something to be said for this posi- 
tion, for it is unquestionably the case that many young 
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persons are not able at this period of their development 
to select with certainty and finality the line of work that 
they wili permantly pursue. On the other hand, it is 
to be urged that the intellectual and moral results are 
much better when college work is directed toward 
some definite aim of the vocational or professional type 
than when it is carried forward simply on the principle 
of ‘drift’, or on the basis of fleeting ephemeral intellect- 
ual interests. Most of our vocationalizing groups of 
courses are so arranged that a student may without very 
great loss of time or energy change from one to another 
group, at least in the early stages of the process. At- 
tention is.often called in this connection to the fact that 
on the continent young men at least are obliged to make 
what is substantially a permanent choice of their subse- 
quent work at a period corresponding closely to the end 
of cur sophomore year. In other words, our Americar 
practice which has postponed this decision in many 
cases to a point two years later on is at variance with 
the best European practice, and the attempt to intro- 
duce professional and vocational types of work at or 
about the middle of our present collegiate course is a 
movement in the direction of long and well-established 
practice abroad. 

Whether one call the practice vocational or not, 
it is an interesting fact that the great majority of our 
American collegiate institutions have for some years 
proceeded on the basis of a plan which requires students 
somewhat before the middle of a college course to select 
for specialized work ‘a group of related subjects. The 
end in view may be simply the intellectual mastery cf 
the material, but the practical outcome is, often closely 
similar to that which is sought by the segregation of a 
group of courses designed to achieve professional or vo- 
cational training. The spirit in which the work is car- 
ried on may of course vary widely from that of a dis- 
tinctly liberal non-technical type to one of a narrowly 
professional sort, But the subject matter in the two 
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cases, and even the actual organization of the courses 
may be highly similar. 

In conclusion it may well be urged that at the pres- 
ent time we need every possible contribution to our 
outlook on educational problems which can be given by 
well considered experiment. In consequence we ought 
to welcome every institution that presents a well con- 
ceived scheme which it proposes conscientiously +9 
work out. Surely we have not yet come to the point 
where we can with propriety insist that all institutions 
shall comply with any single standard. Variety is at 
present immensely desirable. Superficiality and false 
pretense is everywhere intolerable, but sincerity, earn- 
estness and serious experiment ought to be encouraged. 
The old fashioned classical college may be the best that 
can be organized for the training of the finest type of 
youth. On thé other hand, the vocationalizing college 


may prove to produce results different in kind, but quite’ 


as valuable. We should certainly be tolerant in thi? 
generation of both varieties and of every intermediate 


type. 


DISCUSSION. 


WILLIAM A. MILLIS, PRESIDENT OF HANOVER COLLEGE. 


In my thinking of the relation of the curriculum i9 
the liberal arts college to industrial education, and in 
particular to what is popularly called vocational train- 
ing, four conceptions stand out prominently. 

First, it is not the primary buisness of the liberal 
arts college to provide for vocational training as such. 
Pre-vocational courses, such as the standardized pre- 
medical course, should be provided, and local conditions 
may make it legitimate and desirable to give courses 
in education, household ecomoy, and similar activities 
having a large social signficance for the immediate vicin- 
ity. Education is a function of all the people and so vit- 
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ally related to all other social activities that provision of 
such training would seem to be demanded of the institu- 
tion which wishes to relate itself directly to the larger 
life of the people, but such courses should not undertake 
the technical work of the normal school. Those colleges 
which serve a distinctively rural constitunency may 
properly offer instruction in such courses as will equip 
the youth going back to the farm for rural leadership, 
but again this instruction should not attempt to dupli- 
cate the work of the agricultural school either in subject 
matter or method. All institutions receiving young 
women should give such courses in home-making as 
will look toward improvement of family life in our coun- 
try. Beyond such courses as these, looking primarily to 
general social betterment, the college should not invade 
the province of the technical school. 

Second, I think it is clearly the business of the col- 
lege to help the student relate himself as definitely as 
possible as a social factor. To this end the curriculum 
should make ample provision for Vocational Guidance. 


Third, it is the business of the college to provide 
a corrective for the peculiar mental re-action of a dis- 
tinctively vocational education, becoming almost a defect 
of the American mind, by emphasis of studies of a 
philosophical character, by developing a critical mind- 
edness and a wholesome idealism, and by fostering th= 
theoretic as distinguished from the practical spirit. 

Fourth, the essential difference between technical 
and liberal education must be kept in mind, for there are 
essential diffrences. All education is for increase of life 
quantitatively and qualitatively, and must comprise both 
liberal and technical training. These varieties of train- 
ing must be regarded not as kinds or varieties of educa- 
tion, but as corordinate phases of the educational pro- 
cess. A man is not educated unless he has both. A 
degree of over-lapping of the two is unavoidable—in 
fact is desirable. Hard and fast distinctions can nc* 
and need not be drawn. Yet, on the whole, the tech- 
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nical school equips the individual for a particular activi- 
ity or calling, and is concerned with him primarily as 2 
practitioner and, economically, as a producer. On thc 
other hand, the liberal arts college seeks to equip him 
for indpendent judgment and an active adjustment cf 
himself in all of the relationships which as a man he 
must sustain. It looks towards the freedom of the indi- 
vidual in the sense in which the older German pedagogy 
used that term. In this function, it has a part with the 
elementary and secondary schools. They give the indi- 
vidual training for the arts common to all the people. 
The liberal arts college continues this service in that it 
looks to the equipment of the individual for a rations 
participation in all of those activities which are common 
to all of the people. 

The college seeks to give this larger equipment in 
two ways: first, by rationalizing these activities for the 
individual; second, by training his will with reference 
to the whole of life as distinguished from the small seg- 
ment of it coming within the purview of the technica! 
school. The college rationalizes the activities of life by 
giving the student a conception of the ideas whicl: 
underlie and govern each of them; by developing a con 
ception of the unity which ‘these several activities con- 
stitute, and of the interrelations which subsists among 
them; and by giving insight into the significance of each 
of them for life. This phase of college education should 
function in the form of a set of well defined standards 
of judgment together with the habit of independent 
rational judgment. 

The second phase of liberal education seeks to 
train the Will for the Whole of life. This it accomp- 
lishes in so far as it gives a zest for complete living, a 
vigorous and well coordinated interest in all activities; 
by developing the socialized as distinguished from the 
“trades union” conscience ; and, crowning all educational 
effort, by nurturing a positive and hearty faith. 
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ACADEMIG FREEDOM AND TENURE OF 
OFFICE. 


HERBERT WELCH, PRESIDENT OF OHIO WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

This is a question to which there are not simply 
two sides, but twenty. It can scarcely be argued to a 
conclusion. The opinion which one holds is likely co 
Le the result not so much of a deliberate process of rea- 
soning as of his entire experience. The most that any- 
one, therefore, can do in such a discussion is to suggest 
some of the considerations which lie back of any rea- 
soned feeling on the subject, to express his own opinion 
concerning it, and to exercise towards divergent views 
the same charity which he claims from those who differ 
with him. 

Perhaps no company of men is on the whole so well 
prepared to consider this topic fairly as a company ot 
college presidents. A body of trustees sees the social, 
the administrative side of it; a body of professors or 
even of alumni may be inclined to ignore any but the 
individaul and theoretical aspects. But college presi- 
dents share with the trustees the sense of responsibliity 
for the institutional life; they are not unaware ‘of fin- 
ances and constituenencies and influences and impres- 
sions and historical precedents and traditions. On the 
other hand, they are themselves as vitally concerned as 
the professors in the personal applications, for their own 
utterances are effected by the same restrictions, if any 
exist. It is the president as well as the professor who 
has sometimes found his position untenable because of 
his expressed views. 

Without attempting any historical review, may I 
remind you that in earlier days the points of greatest 
sensitiveness in university teaching were theological. 
Even when the debate was over the Ptolemaic and Cop- 
ernican theories of the universe, the supposed theolog!- 
cal bearing of those theories was the crux, and Galileo 
was a sufferer at the hands of the church. The con- 
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flicts between magic and chemistry, fiat creation and 
evolution, while scientific problems, were inextricably 
bound up with current religious teaching. The pre- 
cise nature of the Bible may be historical and literary 
questions,, but the consideration which has made its 
discussion intense and bitter was the religicus values 
involved. There have been many false alarms, many 
fightings of supposed foes; and the gradual attainment 
of such freedom of belief and speech as we have, has 
been against the opposition of some very sincere and 
well-meaning opponents. The conflict has gone through 
the physical and the geological sciences, with their theo- 
logical interest, and at last into the social sciences. The 
field of battle has shifted; the battle itself has not ended. 
Within the past twenty years many cases have come to 
public notice where the claims of freedom and progress 
on the one side and caution and authority on the other 
have clashed resoundingly. The names of the Univers- 
ities of Chicago, Stanford, Wisconsin, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Utah and Pennsylvania, to mention 
no others, will readily occur to the mind. And in nearly 
all of these cases, it is in the field of economics, sociology, 
and political science that the trouble has arisen. Some 
take the situation seriously, not to say tragically, assur- 
ing us that the issue is “democracy vs autocracy”, and 
that the rising tide of professional and public indigna- 
tion is about to sweep from their antiquated and rather 
shaky thrones the tyrant presidents and trustees whose 
reign has been one of mingled wickedness and imbec- 
ility. Others, less excited, still see impending changes 
in the theory and method of university administratior 
of no slight significance, and believe that we are just 
now taking an additional and important step towards 
ultimate justice and wisdom. 

To discuss in detail all or any of these cases (as 
has recently been done in the case of Utah, in the very 
interesting, somewhat amusing, and sometimes irritat- 
ing pamphlet of the committee of American University 
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Professors would here be foolish and impossible. I 
should like to remark, however, that, after all, there 
has been astonishingly little interference with academic 
freedom either by private donors or by, noble officials. 
We must remember the temptations of wealth and of 
political power to arrogance; we must recall the plaus- 
ible argument that “support implies and should imply” ; 
we must bear in mind the necessiities of maintenance 
and growth, and then the many causes appealing to 
those who- have money at their disposal and their un- 
doubted right to use those funds where, in their judg- 
ment, they shall be most wisely administered (in other 
words, employed for the purposes in which their donors 
chiefly believe). Wéith these and like facts in mind, we 
shall count it not so strange that there have been some 
attempts at undue control, as that there have not been 
more such attempts. Indeed I am inclined to think 
that those are right who have suggested that the evil 
of removing competent and fit men from academic posi- 
tions has been, in the total, far less harmful in its effects 
on education than the retention of incompetent and un- 
fit men, Theoretically, security of tenure of office must 
be sought; practically, there has in a certain class of 
cases been too great security; and as President Butler 
has pointed out, mediocrity and efficiency are often 
sheltered by regard for academic rights and dignity. 
This fact, however, does not render less imperative a 
frank facing of the whole problem. 


Now, it must be admitted that from one point of 
view—namely, that of legal and perhaps moral right— 
an intsitution is privileged to make any restrictions or 
establish any standards which it pleases, provided they 
are frankly made known. Doubtless all will agree, nev- 
ertheless, that to make restrictions or establish stand- 
ards which are petty, sectarian, partisan, is not likely 
to benefit the institution or others concerned. Yet, 
even without special restrictions, unquestionable in 
choosing new members of the faculty all the items which 
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affect the desirability of a man for the particular post 
may rightly be taken into account. Certainly the effort 
should not be to secure men all of one type, with a dull 
uniformity of view, of character, or of method. But as 
between different men, to none of whom the institution 
has as yet any relation or obligation, personal habits, 
correctness of speech, neatness of dress, affability, family 
connections, with the broader question of intellectual 
attitude, religious sympathies—anything which seems 
to make a particular man more or less adapted for use- 
fulness in the varied duties of the college life—all are 
proper subjects of consideration and items to be weighed 
in a decision. Careless and hasty and  blundering 
choices may account for much of later trouble. 


When, however, the man has been engaged and has 
served on the teaching staff, the case is to a degree al- 
tered. You may not be willing to admit that he has 
acquired any vested right to his position but if we 
are asking men to do more than give us so many hours 
cf instruction for so much salary; if we are urging them 
to give their interest, their loyalty to the institution, 
to identify themselves with it, to pour into it something 
of their lives, then we must be prepared to meet them 
in a similarly cordial spirit, and to treat them as friends, 
as partners in a common enterprise, rather than as hire- 
lings who may be waived lightly aside. Especially in 
the case of those who occupy the higher ranks of Profes- 
sor and Associate Professor should procedure be caut- 
ious and kind, and displacement occur only for serious 
cause. 

This does not mean that the college has entered 
into a relationship where its hands are tied, where the 
freedom of the instructor is supreme and the freedom 
of the college abolished. It certainly does not mean 
that the instructor, having reached one of these more 
established and permanent appointments, is henceforth 
free from all restraints and may without protest or in- 
terference from the college speak and act as he will. All 
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freedom is limited by the rights of others. The free- 
dom of speech which the private citizen claims, the free- 
dom of the press which is our boast, are, after all, only 
relative. There are bounds beyond which the law wili 
not permit one to pass with impunity. And even the 
rights of the ordinary individual are partly surrendered 
by the man in public office. Declarations, criticisms, 
praises which the private citizen of the United States 
might freely utter would be highly imporper in these 
troublous times from the President. “The White man’s 
burden”, the burden of civilization, the burden which 
the strong must bear for the weak, the wise for the ig- 
norant, grows heavier as one ascends in the scale of 
office and responsibility. No man has a right to entet 
a public or semi-public position unless he is willing to 
submit to the limitations which his position imposes. 
The man may be before the officer; yet sometimes the 
officer does not well to excercise all the rights of the 
man. So with the teacher. He assumes new responsi- 
bilities with his new position. If there are special and 
local limitations, they should be clearly made known, 
but there are in every case general limitations relating 
to morality, efficiency, and expediency which cannot be 
defined except in rather vague terms, yet which should 
everywhere be assumed. No college makes rules forbid- 
ding its students to plow up the.campus or remove the 
foundations from beneath its buildings. Some things 
must always be taken as understood. 


One of these things, I take it, is this: that the 
whole field of knowledge is not open, in the sense of 
being unexplored and unoccupied. Some things are by 
now fairly well located. The individual may have to 
retrace, from the embryo to full manhood, the various 
steps, physical, intelligent, religious, by which the race 
has thus far come to its own. But we do not expect an 
instructor to go through that evolutionary process ir, 
residence. Such work should be taken im absentia. 
The institution should certainly not be compelled with 
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the coming of each new instructor to travel once more 
the weary path which leads up to our present civiliza- 
tion. We live not in the tenth century but in _ the 
twentieth. We must build on the foundations which 
ethers have laid. Society may safely take some things 
as settled. A few things in history, for example, are 
scarcely open to question. If some young doctor of phil- 
osophy who believes himself in his research work to 
have lighted upon certain new and revolutionary canons 
of historical criticism should (to take an absurd yet 
classic instance) announce and proceed to prove that 
Napoleon never really existed at all, we should doubtless 
all feel mildly disposed not to extend his term, but to 
say to him, “Not here, dear fellow. Our students have 
but a few years to spend with us, and we cannot fritter 
away their time or expose them willingly to the conta- 
gion of such erratic mental processes.” In political 
science we may take for granted that some form of or- 
ganized government should rightfully obtain; and the 
teaching of anarchy would clearly disqualify the teack- 
er in any American college. In sociology we have the 
right to assume the institution of the family, to take 
monogamy as established, and to expect that no teacher 
shall advocate any plan of free love, or trial marriage, 
or polygamy. And, speaking at least for the avowedly 
Christian colleges, I should say that it is equally true 
that we take for granted the Christian system as 1 
whole—the Christian standard of morality for the indi- 
vidual, the Christian interpretation of history, the Chris- 
tian philosophy of the universe, the Christian ideal as the 
basis of the social organization which we seek to build. 
It is sometimes asserted that the true college and uni- 
versity stand for nothing but the pursuit and the teach- 
ing of truth, that no boundaries can be put about al- 
lowable research and instruction. But the assertion 
is indenfinite and indeed misleading. We stand not 


only for the search for truth but for the belief that 
some truth has really been discovered and put beyond 
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reasonable controversy. I dislike the use of the words 
“sectarian” and “proprietary” in this connection, They 
bring with them an atmosphere of odium which n 
is desirable to avoid. But whatever the adjectives 
which may be employed, I for one am perfectly ready to 
admit and to claim that we do stand for something defi- 
nite, something which may fairly be called a propagar- 
da. We cannot be expected to be neutral as betweer 
atheism and theism, between Judaism or ethical. culture 
and Christianity, We can but regard some things as 
working hypotheses so widely accepted as to discredit 
cruder or contradictory conceptions. Of course our 
minds are forever to be open to new light; we are never 
to be astonished at the appearance of something higher, 
finer, diviner. But as between the best knowledge of the 
present and what is now generally recognized in scholar- 
ship and practice as lower, every institution does make 
some assumptions and fix some standards. 


On the other hand, it seems to me equally clear that 
many of our current controversies must be held within 
the range of doubt and unfettered discussion. For in- 
stance, the divorce question, the relative desirability of 
a monarchy and a republic, widely varying interpreta- 
tions of the Christian facts, the whole puzzle of our in- 
dustrial organization—our capitalistic civilization (as 
it is called), competition as a general principle of trade, 
the wage system—to say nothing of such delicate ques- 
tions as the ability and efficiency of the President of the 
University or even the officers or Board of Trustees—- 
these and a thousand more plainly give room for largest 
differences of opinion. 


But that there is also a twilight zone to be discerned 
here, is not less evident. In fact some of the questions [| 
have mentioned as clearly on one side or the other might 
be located by some of these here present in the natura’ 
or disputed territory between. I am not, however, so 
much concerned to draw the exact boundary lines as to 
noint out that there are boundary lines—that there are 
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and must be limits to any academic freedom. And this 
all really admit when the question is pressed. The com- 
mittee on the Utah case agreed that even criticisms of 
the University and its administration, “if exaggerated, 
habitual, and flippant or malignant in tone”, might give 
ground for serious discipline., The trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, after adopting Huxley’s broad 
declaration of intellectual independence, proceeded to 
grant freedom of speech to their professors when it was 
exercised “in a proper manner, upon proper occasions, 
and with proper respect for the dignity of their rela- 
tionship to the University”. Even President Butler in 
his article in the Educational Review, after a bold and 
unqualified assertion of academic freedom, goes on tc 
say that it must be practiced within the limits of com- 
mon morality, common sense, common loyalty, and a 
decent respect for the opinion of mankind—and when 
one stops to think of it, these are genuine limitations. 
Where others have suceeded in entangling themselves 
in apparant contradictions or losing themselves in ob- 
securities, it behooves me to tread softly. But I would 
say bluntly again—freedom is always only relative and 
in all civilized society must be exercised within limits, 
with due regard for the claims of others. 


For one thing, an institution has its rights as wel! 
as a man, and one of those rights is the right to contin- 
uity of life. It must not be governed by a dead han¢; 
tradition and precedent must not preclude progress; but 
the institution has a right to advance according to its 
own genius, 

Again, academic freedom is to be regulated by 
sound pedagogy. The wise instructor seeks to impart 
the truth as the mind of the student is prepared for the 
truth ; arithmetic must come before algebra, language be- 
fore literature. And when the instructor has finished 
with a student, if he be indeed a worthy teacher, he 
will say at the end, like the greatest of teachers, “i 
lave yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannct 
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bear them now.” 1 am fully persuaded that most of the 
complaints concerning unsound and unsafe teaching, 
where they are not sheer misreport or misunderstand- 
ing, come from a faulty method of teaching rather than 
from fundamentally dangerous views. A failure to ap- 
preciate one’s audience, and inability to put oneself into 
the student’s place, a belligerent attitude, a cynical de- 
light in shocking crude and unsophisticated thinkers, a 
lack of reverence for the beliefs of others, a poor form ot 
statement—these explain many of the difficulties be- 
tween instructors and university authorities. 


Once more, the right to a due freedom of opinion 
and speech is sometimes confused with the right to use 
an institution for one’s platform in proclaiming those 
views. If an instructor finds himself clean out of sym- 
pathy with the unrecognized fundamental teachings and 
practices of his college, it is clearly his duty as an honor- 
able man to resign. He must not sacrifice his own con- 
victions and be cowardly, evasive, cr insincere; but for 
his own happiness and for his own largest usefulness he 
must be where there is harmony between himself and 
the institution which he serves. If he remians under 
these circumstances, he cannot be amazed if it is made 
plain that he has duties corresponding with his rights 
This very phrase is taken from the recent report of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
of the American Association of University Professors 
—a report which, even if its logic is not at every point 
convincing, is yet admirably balanced and indisputable, 
as it seems to me, in its general conclusions. Indeed I 
might well buttress the statements I have just been mak- 
ing by quoting a few sentences from that report: 

“The liberty of the scholar within the university 
to set forth his conclusions, be they what they may, 
is conditioned by their being conclusions gained by a 
scholar’s method and held in a scholar’s spirit ; that is to 
say, they must be the fruits of competent and patient 
and sincere inquiry, and they should be set forth with 
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dignity, courtesy, and temperateness of language. The 
university teacher, in giving instruction upon contro- 
versial matters, should be a person of a fair and judi- 
cious mind * * * * Something must be done to preveut 
the freedom which is claimed in the name of science 
from being used as a shelter for inefficiency, for super- 
ficiality, or for uncritical and intemperate partisanship 
* * * * There is one case in which the academic teach- 
er is under an obligation to observe certain special re- 
straints—namely, the instruction of immature students 
* * * * * Jt may reasonably be expected that the in- 
structor will present scientific truth with discretion, that 
he will introduce the student to new conceptions gradu- 
ally, with some consideration for the student’s precon- 
ceptions and traditions, and with due regard to charac- 
ter-building.” It is indeed important to stimulate think- 
ing on the part of the students; but it is “possible and 
necessary that such intellectual awakening be brought 
about with patience, considerateness, and pedagogical 
wisdom *** It is, it will be seen, in no sense the con- 
tention of this committee that academic freedom im- 
plies that inidividual teachers should be exempt from 
all restraints as to the matter or manner of their utter- 
ances, either within or without the university. Such re- 
straints aS are necessary should in the main, your com- 
mittee holds, be self-imposed, or enforced by the public 
opinion of the profession. But there may, undoubtedlv 
arise occasional cases in which the aberrations of indi- 
viduals may require to be checked by definite disciplin- 
ary action. What this report chiefly maintains is that 
such action cannot with safety be taken by bodies not 
composed of members of the academic profession * * * * 
It is, in short, not the absolute freedom of utterance 
of the individual scholar, but the absolute freedom of 
thought, of inquiry, of discussion and of teaching, of 
the academic profession that is asserted by this declara- 
tion of principles.” 

This last quotation raises uaturally the further ques- 
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tion: if it be granted that some limits are to be set 
about academic freedom, by whom shall they be estab- 
lished and guarded? To leave the matter entirely to 
each individual concerned is obviously to return to an- 
archy, A state of society in which every man does that 
which is right in his own eyes, is a state in which none 
of us would desire to live. Individualism run wild is 
no vindication of freedom, but its sure destruction. If 
the true limits of academic freedom can be self-imposed 
and self-enforced, happy will be the institutions; but 
some authority superior to the individual must exist 
to care for the abnormal and happily rare case. All that 
I understand the Association of University Professors to 
ask is that this authority shall be professional rather 
than lay authority, that decisions as to competence and 
personal fitness shall be made by the faculty instead 
of the trustees. This is organized and collective self- 
government, which is quite another affair from individ- 
ual licnese. 


But before coming directly to this question of 
method let us remind ourselves of the objects which any 
method should seek to achieve. There is for one thing 
the dignity of the academic calling. The high import- 
ance of this body of college and university teachers to 
the welfare of the republic must never be forgotten. 
Whatever will discourage men of strength and inde- 
pendence from entering or continuing in the profession 
is to be deplored. As partial compensation for small 
salaries in return for large services, they should receive 
generous recognition of the dignity of their calling. !t 
they are to be regarded as nothing more than employes 
of small groups of business men who are to dictate their 
utterances and discharge them on any whim, we can 
scarcely wonder if weak and servile men should pre 
dominate. But if they are appointees rather than em- 
ployes, co-ordinate with the trustees in some functions, 
independent of the trustees in others; if they are regard- 
ed as in somewhat the same position as judges on the 
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bench, appointed but not dictated to by another author- 
ity; then men of blood and brain may keep their self-re- 
spect while serving their costitunency and their country 
in such places of trust. 

As a part of this comes security of tenure, “not”, as 
one has well put it, “as a personal privilege, but as 1» 
expedient, far-sighted public policy”. To be held to 
one’s obligations, but not to be subject to sudden, vio- 
lent removal, the outcome of personal prejudice or per- 
sonal spite, is essential to the dignity and proper secur- 
ity of the professor. Fair terms of office should be pro- 
vided for, and it is likely that in certain ranks or after 
a certain time election ought to be for an indefinite 
period, 

There are, moreover, the interests of the institution 
itself to protect. If the best teachers are likely to be 
lost; if their words, because of real or supposed con- 
straint, lost weight, if the respect of the truth-loving 
community is forfieted; the less to the students and to 
the institution as a whole will be real and vital, The 
college which is party to the stifling of newly-discov- 
ered truth is fighting the very stars in their courses and 
is dooming itself to feebleness and futility. 

When it comes to the formulation of a method by 
which the rights of the individual instructor and of the 
institution and the society for which it stands may alike 
be guarded, no one can with any confidence present 
a completed scheme. In general terms it may be sug- 
gested that purely educational questions should be hand- 
led by the faculty, purely financial matters by the trus- 
tees, and those which involve both educational and finar- 
cial considetations by both sides; and it might conceiv- 
ably be wise to have the faculty represented in the Board 
of Trustees by one or more members elected by them- 
selves. The critical question is the manner of the ap- 
pointment, re-appointment, promotion, retirement, or 
dismissal of members of the teaching staff. The extreme 
view on one side is that which has been common prac- 
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tice, that such matters should be altogether in the hands 
of the President and the Trustees. The other extreme 
is expressed by Professor Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins. 
who claims that, except for purely financial and property 
interests, the faculty should be a self-governing re- 
public of scholars, electing their own president, making 
their own appointments, promotions, etc., distributing 
the lump sums appropriated by the trustees for salar- 
ies, determining all academic honors, and deciding upou 
the acceptance of proferred gifts. From recent discus- 
sions a few suggestions may be gathered which seem to 
satisfy the demands of both equity and efficiency: 

1. The faculty should have part in consideration 
of appointments and removals. The growth of the 
democratic principle in state and church and industry 
points to that as a reasonable course. It may be accomp- 
lished through the university or academic council as a 
whole or through some committee appointed either by 
the body itself or by the president. This would create a 
jury of one’s peers. It would give the advantage of pro- 
fessional and to some extent ‘expert advice. It would 
lessen the probability of action based on personal mo- 
tives. It would thus protect the instructor and give him 
a sense of security from the operation of chance or 
malice. 

2. There should be removal only for good cause 
This might include other considerations when a serious 
failure as an instructor or Serious fault as a man. But 
the higher the rank of the instructor and the longer his 
service to the institution, the more urgent should be the 
reason which would justify his removal. 

3. Due notice should be given of an intention to 
dismiss, not be reappoint, or to continue on sufferance. 
Except in cases of grave moral delinquency, it would 
seem fair that this should be at least three months in 
all cases and perhaps in some much more than that time. 

4. When desired by the instructor, there should 
be provision for a full and judicial hearing of his case. 
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He should be enabled to present his side to both faculty 
and trustees. In some places a joint committee from the 
two bodies serve best for such conference and hearing. 
In extreme cases, as a last resort, an outside committee 
might be invited to hear the case and give judgment on 
its merits. Until some such plan shall be arranged by 
the institutions themselves, it is likely that we shall 
have a continuance of the present unsatisfactory and un- 
just plan of investigations by outside committees, self- 
appointed or appointed by educational socieities. These 
are not wholly free from a suspicion of bias. They are 
responsible to no one, they have no power to compel 
the attendance or testimony of witnesses, they are nec- 
essarily ignorant of local conditions, without a know- 
ledge of which the case can scarcely be understood, and 
their published conclusions, no matter how disputable, 
are widely distributed and cannot easily be controvert- 
ed in many quarters. When reasonable plans are pro- 
vided by the institutions themselves for full investiga- 
tions and hearings in disputed cases, the excuse for 
these irregular outside committees will disappear. 


5. Final authority for action in these cases should 
inhere in the trustees. Professor Warren of Princeton 
contends that as physicians, lawyers and clergymen are 
responsible only to members of their own craft, so teach- 
ers should have their responsiblity to teachers and nox 
to laymen. But it must be remembered that the ques- 
tion decided by the craft is whether the person is to 
have any continued professional standing, any right 
thereafter to practice his craft at all. The question 
whether he shall be employed in this place or that 1s 
generally decided in all crafts largely by laymen. In 
the case of the college the trustees, as the legally re- 
sponsible body, as the representatives (if properly chos- 
en) of the constituency of the college, should be the 
party to decide, after all hearings and conferences, what 
action shall be taken. One final authority in the institu- 
tion there must be. A diveded responsibility might mean 
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conflict and confusion. The pressure of prblic opinion 
may be trusted to help in guarding against injustice. 

In the solution of these problems the personal ele- 
ment can never be ignored. Whatever the plan adopt- 
ed, much will depend upon the personality of the pres:- 
dent, If he be kindly, fair, and sagacious, able to detach 
himself from personal considerations, there is always 
promise for that sense of comfort, security, freedom, 
and leyalty which brings contentment to the instructor , 
and at the same time the interests of students and the 
obligations of the faculty to society will not be lost 
sight of or neglected. He is the key man in a situation 
which is theoretically complex and often practically diffi- 
cult. 

But out of all the debate a better method of admin- 
istration is sure to come, a larger measure of justice to 
instructors, of safety to institutions, and of mutual un- 
derstanding, and good-will between President and Trus- 
tees and Faculty. 





DISCUSSION. 
U. G. WEATHERLY, PROFESSOR IN’ INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. President and gentlemen: The very able and 
instructive paper of President Welch has already 


. brought forth much of the real contents of the report ci 


the committee. It remains for me, therefore, merely to 
emphasize certain features in a little more detail and to 
suggest one or two of the special points of interest which 
the committee has had in mind in its report. 

First, a brief historical word. Two years ago at 
the meeting in Minneapolis of the American Economic 
Association, the American Sociological Society and the 
American Political Science Association, there was pass- 
ed a joint resolution providing that each of the three so- 
cieties should appoint a committee of three on academic 
freedom and academic tenure. This action was called 
forth by the fact that there had been two recent cases 
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of supposed infringement of academic freedom affecting 
members of two of these societies. These committees 
were appointed and when they met constituted them- 
selves a joint committee of nine. That committee acted 
for one year as the representatives of these three socie- 
ties, and reported at the meetings of the societies a year 
ago setting forth some preliminary conclusions. At tha: 
time there was organized in New York the Association 
of American University Professors. When this latter 
association was constituted one of the first things it did 
was to provide for a committee on academic freedom 
and tenure, and inasmuch as our joint committee was al- 
ready in the field and inasmuch as the three disciplines 
which this committee represented were those most like- 
ly to be effected in cases of dispute over academic free- 
dom, the Association decided to adopt this joint com- 
mittee as its own. In pursuance of that action the Pres- 
ident of the Association added some additional mem- 
bers, making a committee of fifteen, which during the 
past year has been the committee which has been deal- 
ing with this problem of academic freedom and tenure. 
It happened by some strange coincidence after the ap- 
pointment of the larger committee and after the begin- 
ning of its work that there came a sort of epidemic of 
academic troubles. Whether this was a mere coinci- 
dence or whether it resulted from anything connected 
with this movement on the part of the American uni- 
versity professors it would be hard to determine. It 
nevertheless is true that the past calendar year has been 
perhaps one of the most marked in the history of Amer- 
ican education for the occurrence of academic friction. 
The most conspicuous of those cases are the ones con- 
nected with the University of Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity of Utah, the University of Colorado and tlie 
University of Montana, We had before our committee, 
left over from the previous year, really as one of the 
causes for the original constiution. of the committee, a 


case from Wesleyan University, upon which we have 
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made a final report at the recent meeting of the commit- 
tee in Washington. 


So much for the historical development of this 
movement on the part of the American University Proi- 
fessors Association, This committee during the past 
year has had to deal with all these special and conspic- 
uous cases as well as with a large number of less con- 
spicuous cases and the report which we have finally 
made has grown not only out of the general study ci 
the problems of acedemic freedom and tenure but also 
to some extent out of the actual results of our investiga- 
tion of these special cases. 


Supplementing what has been said by President 
Welch, I may say that the committee has assumed thai 
there are three great functions ‘which an institution of 
higher learning may undertake and which most of them 
are undertaking. These functions are research, teaching 
and the preparation of experts for the public service. 
In regard to research, there are found to be very few 
cases of real academic friction. Most institutions of 
higher learning now recognize that investigation is a 
function which must not be hampered and in most cases 
it is not hampered. It is recognized, as I have stated in 
a paper which I published on this subject a year ago, 
that the investigator should be given a roving commis- 
sion to find out any secret which he can discover. It is 
within the province of teaching that most of the friction 
occurs inside of the institution. The Committee’s report 
confirms thé conclusion reached in Dr. Welch’s paper, 
that there are certain necessary restrictions on teaching 
conditioned by the nature of the students taught, by the 
nature of the subjects, by the nature of the social rela- 
tionships involved in the institution and what might be 
called the social staging of the institution. All of these 
are very material and very wise limitations upon free- 
dom of teaching. I suppose that not even the most rad- 
ical advocates of academic freedom contend that there 
should be restrictions. One of the central points in our 
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conclusion is that part which is summed up in the sen- 
tence, “There are no rights without duties.” Our em- 
phasis has been very clear upon the point that the rights 
of freedom which university scholars may claim are 
rights which are always conditioned by the restriction 
of good sense, good judgment and the social environment 
in which the teaching takes place. Further, upon the dis- 
puted point as to where academic authority ultimately 
rests our committee has come to a definite conclusion. 
We did not undertake to investigate the much disputed 
problem of a larger participation of the faculty in uni- 
versity and college administration. That did not fall 
within our province. Nevertheless we had to skirt the 
edges of the question in setting forth the fundamental 
basis of academic authority, because, if the right of dis- 
missal is to rest wholly in the hands of the trustees then 
we must recognize that the trustees are the absolute and 
final authority in all stages of university administration. 
Now, the contention of the committee is emphatically 
that the final authority in regard to the function of teach- 
ing and research inheres naturally in the body of scho!- 
ars who are engaged in teaching and research; that th: 
president of the university or the trustees of the univers- 
ity hold to the teachers in the various disciplines essen- 
tially the same relation that the President of the United 
States holds to Federal Judges. The President has the 
appointing power, indeed, but he has no responsiblity 
for the decisions of judges whom he has appointed. 
Similarly it is contended that the trustees of a given in- 
stitution are in the position of having appointing power 
as the agents of society which they represent and which 
the institutions under their charge represents, but tie 
administration of that function after it is once conferred 
lies in the hands of the body of scholars who exercise it, 
just as the interpretation of the law lies in the hands 
of the judges. 


One point which we have emphasized particularly 
is the fact that practically all institutions as they exist 
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in America at the present time are, whatever their char- 
acter, or name, are really in the long run dependent upon 
and responsible to society at large. We have very few 
institutions which are strictly sectarian or private in 
character. There are very few institutions which do not 
appeal to the general body of the public as the promoters 
of human culture and of general education.. Now, we 
take the position that in making that appeal, they class 
themselves as institutions under social control. In so far 
therefore, as the trustees are the managers of such in- 
situations they are in a real sense responsible to society 
as a whole and we have insisted that institutions which 
do not care to be so regarded shall make clear the partic- 
ular set of doctrines which they stand for cr the parti-- 
ular character of the teaching which they insist upen, 
in order that the public may understand clearly what it 
is asked to support. In the case of the state university 
the case is quite clear. The trustees in that case are the 
clearly recognized organs of society in the administra- 
tion of the institutions. 


I want to emphasize still further an important fact 
which our committee has dealt with at some length and 
which President Welch has discussed very clearly, the 
matter of extramural utterances and activities. This 
after all is one of the most difficult, as it is one of the 
most common causes of friction. I think I am correct 
in saying that it has not been oftenest that serious cases 
of academic friction have occurred on account of class 
room lecturing or teaching. There have been some 
cases, but if you will take the trouble to investigate 
them, the conspicuous cases and the far more numer- 
ous class of cases will be found to have arisen out of ex- 
tramural utterances and activities. And that raises the 
very serious question about which I think none of us are 
prepared to give any absolute and categorical answer, 
as to what are the limitations to be placed upon extram- 
ural activities of college and university teachers, The 
committee considered the question, for instance, as to 
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whether we should incorporate in our report a declara- 
tion deprecating the participation of academic teachers 
in political movements of a propagandist character. 


In a paper which I read a year ago before the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society I ventured to dissent from the 
opinion of most of my colleagues by frankly declaring 
my doubt as to the wisdom of academic teachers taking 
an active part in purely partisan political moyements. 
I hold this view not because they have not a full right 
as citizens to do so, for there can be no debate on that, 
nor because it is dangerous and likely to make trouble— 
I believe if the thing were right we could afford to face 
any danger and any difficulty and ought not to hedge-- 
but because engaging in partisan political movements 
is likely to interefere with the scientific cast of mind, tc 
divert one’s interests in social problems from the clear 
and uncontaminated search for truth to the partisan 
attitude of the propagandist. Members of our commit- 
tee differed on that point and, as you will find, we gave 
in the end a rather non-committal answer in view of 
the disagreement among ourselves. It is one of thic 
most difficult questions to decide because just as long as 
we advise against participation in partisan movements 
and public activities of a propagandist character, just so 
long we seem to impose an unnatural and unjust limita- 
tion upon academic teachers as citizens and as members 
of society. Nay, it is alleged by those who oppose re- 
striction, we shut off from the active service of society 
exactly those trained men who are best fitted to serve it. 
But the committee was abie to agree in the view that 
it is not wise for university professors as a general thing 
to engage in movements where they are candidates for 
office or to take a conspicuous part in party leadersh:p 
on a wide scale. We have made an exception in our rec- 
ommendation in regard to local administrative offices 
or those of a character which are not strictly partisian or 
political, like service on commiosions or any form of 
public service which involves the bringing of expert 
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knowledge and ability to the service of the state in fields 
which are not controversial. 


I pass to the recommendation which the committee 
has made for some definite provisions which it believes 
the Association of American University Professors 
should adopt in order to safeguard the interests of aca- 
demic freedom and to guarantee a reasonably secure 
tenure of the academic office. President Welch has out- 
lined the recommendations that the Committee made 
at the end of its report. We have proposed that there 
shall be action by a faculty committee in all cases of 
re-appointment. That is, there shall be no dropping of 
men from faculties who are on limited terms of appoini- 
ment without the recommendation of some faculty com- 
mittee. We have suggested to the Association that it 
recommend to the American universities the adoption of 
a definite policy in regard to appointment to positions 
so that those appointed to such offices may know when 
they are appointed what they may expect for the future. 
And we have recommended further that in the case of 
the higher grades there shall be no dismissal without 
one year’s notice. In the case of instructors, there shall 
be no discontinuance of the appointment without three 
months of notice. One of the most serious charges 
made in some of the recent conspicuous cases was that 
the notice of the non-renewal of appointment was not 
until just at the end of the year when there was no op- 
portunity for securing an academic position for the com- 
ing year, We have recommended, in the third place, 
that the university authorities shall formulate and state 
definitely the grounds upon which they will in the future 
dismiss members of the faculty. Our committee has 
preferred, not to formulate the proper grounds for dis- 
missal itself, but has left that to the institutions. We 
have merely recommended that they shall each adopt 
some very definite program as to what may be expected 
as a cause for dismissal. We have recommended in the 
fourth place that there shall be no dismissal without ju- 
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dicial hearing. Such judicial hearings, as I think you 
will find the final draft of the report will show, shall be 
before a joint board of trustees and members of the fac- 
ulty at which the accused shall have the right to present 
evidence and to have a fair and full hearing. In prepar- 
ing the final draft of our report we decided that this 
should mean that the accused should have the right to 
present not only the evidence of his own colleagues in 
his own department as to his efficiency and standing, bu 


‘that he should have the right if he so desired to present 


the opinions of his colleagues in his science in other in- 
stitutions. The most competent judges of scientific 
work are not always the men in one’s own department 
in his own institution. Nay, for reasons of human aat- 
ure which most of us know too well, one’s local ccl- 
leagues may be the least competent judges on account of 
local or personal jealousies. 

I believe all of us on the Committee recognize fully 
the force of the claim that the mere holding of an aca- 
demic position ought not necessarily to be presumptive 
evidence that a man should continue to hold it; chat 
there are certain limitations upon the right of aca- 
demic teachers which pertain not alone to those scientific 
qualifications which I have already mentioned but to 
matters of personal character and personal fitness. One 
of the most striking things in the whole situation is 
found in what President Pritchett said to us when he 
met with our committee a year ago. He said that he was 
constantly. besieged by presidents of universities and 
colleges with requests for counsel and consolation in the 
very difficult problem of dealing with the “impossible” 
man. “We simply can’t get along with him. What 
shall we do?” President Pritchett said his invariable 
advice in such cases was, “You must get along with 
him.” 

Not all of us perhaps would go so far as President 
Pritchett in this regard. Every sensible man must rec- 
ognize that there are certain degrees of incompatibility 
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which become so unendurable that, for the benefit of all 
concerned there should be a discontinuance of relations; 
but this discontinuance need not take a violent form in 
most cases. Our committee certainly does not insist on 
the inviolability of academic tenure, rather it insists on 
a definite, precise, well formulated mode of procedure 
with reference to the severance of academic relations. 
And let me emphasize an element in the situation which 
the committee deems most important of all. One of the 
big things which the Association of American Univers- 
ity Professors can do and is going to do is to insist upon 
adequate and proper standards for admission to the 
profession and to establish and ascertain high standards 
for its members. One of its functions is the appoint- 
ment of a committee on professional ethics correspond- 
ing to those of the American Bar Association and the 
American Medical Association. I believe that that is 
going to do more than anything else not only to pre- 
vent much of the friction which we have had in the pasz 
and also to elevate and dignify the academic calling in 
America. 


DISCUSSION 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, PRESIDENT OF AMHERST 
COLLEGE. 

Ladies and gentlemen: I am too new at the business 
of being a college president to have anything very definite 
to say this morning and I have too recently come from the 
ranks of the college professors into the ranks of the college 
presidents to be sure on which side of controverted issues 
I stand. I found myself in rather hearty disagreement 
with something that President Welch said with regard to 
the limitation of the field of academic instruction. I can 
see that any given institutions may limit the questions to 
be discussed within its walls. That is, of course, a matter 
of choice. But I should be very sorry to see such an arbi- 
trary choice of a few institutions interpreted as a general 
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academic principle applicable to all institutions. In a cer- 
tain sense one may accept Mr. Welch’s statement regard- 
ing matters which are “beyond reasonable controversy.” 
Men ought not to discuss problems which it is not reason- 
able to consider. But how are we to determine whether 
or not a matter is within the limits of “reasonable contro- 
versy?” I protest that there is only one proper working 
test, viz., that whatever reasonable men-have controversy 
about is matter of reasonable controversy. If we have the 
right men on our faculties, men who are intelligent and reas- 
onable in their teaching, it is a needless and unjustifiable 
interference to tell them what subjects may or may not be 
considered by them. The real question is not one of sub- 
jects but of men. I should be very sorry to find some of 
our colleges at least saying to their teachers, “This matter 
which seems to you to demand consideration is not to be 
considered; this opinion which you question is not to be 
questioned.” It was suggested that it is not fair to stu- 
dents to lead them into certain problems and perplexities 
of thought. As against this I protest that the one essenti- 
ally unfair procedure of an intellectual institution is to 
represent to a student that he is being honestly and fully 
introduced into the realm of thinking when he is in real- 
ity being led by the nose to some fixed and determined 
conclusion which, for some reason or other, it is re- 
garded as important for him to believe. 

The problem of academic freedom, presented by the 
Report of the Committee of the Association of University 
Professors, is not for most of us terribly important when 
it does come to an issue. I must confess that if my con- 
ception of the liberal college were that presented by Dean 
Angell last night I should not feel much disturbed about 
academic freedom. If our liberal colleges were without 
definite principles or policy, if they had only wavering, 
wandering views of the work they have to do, if there were 
no definite task for which they are responsible, I should 
not care very much whether they were free or not. But 
as against Mr. Angell’s notion, the liberal college seems 
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to me to have just now a very concrete and very important 
part to play in our common life. It is primarily the place 
for the disinterested, objective consideration of the fun- 
damental issues of our common living, not simply a school 
for teaching boys but an active force for determining and 
guiding the intellectual life of a people with regard to the 
matters which are most significant and vital in its purposes 
and activities. For such an institution, academic freedom 
is a necessity of its being. 

With regard to the Report, presented by Professor 
Weatherley, I must confess a certain disappointment— 
that it does not go far enough, does not treat its task seri- 
ously enough. Instead of a discussion of the real issue of 
academic freedom, we are given a consideration of aca- 
demic tenure, of the security of the professor’s position. It 
may be answered that the Committee was directed to limit 
its discussions to this phase of the situation, but if so, may 
I register complaint as to the tactical wisdom of such a 
limitation. We have here a principle which is more im- 
portant to us than any one of us, more important than the 
position of any or all professors, and for the sake of that 
principle I wish that the first official dealing with it by the 
new association might at least have had the appearance of 
greater disinterestedness. I should be very sorry to be mis- 
understood in what I have just said. I have heard that 
the men who have made this Report value the principle 
of freedom more than they do their own positions and 
would gladly sacrifice position to principle if need be. 
But my impression is that their official utterance has 
given an emphasis which is unfortunate and misleading 
in several respects. 

The Report rests on the division of the activities of 
the college into two groups—(1) those of investigation 
and teaching, carried on by teachers, and (2) those of ad- 
ministration, which are in the hands of the trustees and 
president. And the question of academic freedom which 
the Report consideres is this—Does the administration in- 
terfere with the freedom of the teachers; and if so, what 
can the teacher do to prevent such interference? Now I am 
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not disputing the reality nor the importance of this question, 
and I should be very sorry to be interpreted as out of sym- 
pathy with the men who have formulated and are facing 
it. But, perhaps because of the position in which it places 
me as a college president, I find myself .resenting the formu- 
lation if it claims to be at all fundamental in its representa- 
tion of the issue. And my complaints are (1) that the 
formulation is relatively superficial and (2) that it 
ignores more significant phases of the problem which might 
better have been chosen as the fighting ground for the 
first attack. May I try to explain? 


The Report presupposes the separation of teachers on 
the once side and president and trustees on the other, and 
prepares to deal with the possibility that the latter should 
limit the freedom of the former. The supposed case is 
one in which the financial interests of the institution are 
trying to determine by limitation and perhaps by prescrip- 
tion what doctrines shall be taught in the institution. And 
to provide against this outrageous interference the Report 
recommends that the action of trustees and president with 
regard to reappointments and dismissals should be subject 
to some sort of check by action of members of the teaching 
force. But it is altogether obvious that reappointments and 
dismissals are not the essential features of the situation. 
The really important issue is that of appointments. If you 
suppose a president and board of trustees deliberately start- 
ing out to determine the content of instruction along the 
line of some selected interest, what do you think their course 
of action would be? I have not been a college president 
very long but it seems to me that if that goal were to be 
sought one would not travel toward it along the road which 
the members of this committee are proposing to barricade. 
It has been suggested here today that a good proportion 
of the teachers who have gotten into trouble with regard 
to their freedom have been at least “unwise.” But the 
same observation must hold regarding the other side of the 
relationship. If one were, as a college president, to set 
about limiting academic freedom, he would be very foolish 
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to attempt it by the dismissal of professors who have at- 
tracted public attention by the freedom of their utterances. 
To do that is to invite public condemnation, to arouse public 
clamor and to ensure the contempt and distrust of all the 
men who are left upon the teaching staff. The president 
or trustee who does that is defeating his own purpose. And 
this method need not be adopted because a much more safe 
and adequate one is at hand, viz., that of making the right 
appointments to serve one’s purpose. The advantages of 
this method become obvious as soon as one considers the 
conditions under which appointments are made. May I 
give an illustration out of my owi experience? Two years 
ago we received a large gift for the establishment of a pro- 
fessorship. For the next eighteen months I was engaged 
in the task of searching the country for possible candidates 
for the appointment. With the help of friends I looked 
over the available men from coast to coast and from line 
to line. Supposing now that I had been eager to arrange 
that a certain type of doctrine be taught at Amherst, what 
better opportunity could have been found? How many 
men did we refuse to consider because they were too radi- 
cal; how many were two conservative; how many were 
objectionable to this or that interest? Who knows? I 
know personally that no man’s views were even mentioned 
during the inquiry, but who else knows? If we were try- 
ing to get a certain point of view taught, here is the place 
to do it—in the confidential inquiries and decisions con- 
cerning the possible candidates. Discrimination of this 
sort can be done in secret; it arouses no public discussion, 
it gives no basis for hostility on the part of teachers previ- 
ously chosen.—A'nd so I repeat that if this Report presup- 
poses a sinister attack by presidents and trustees upon the 
freedom of academic teaching, it has ignored and neglected 
the line along which that attack can best be made; it has 
concerned itself rather with the security of the men already 
appointed than with the selection of new men, and the latter 


point is the one at which deadly work could really be done 
by an enemy predisposed to the doing of it. 
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I wish very much that this committee of the professors 
had dealt with the question whether or not the “point of 
view” of a candidate for a professorship may properly be 
considered at all by those who make the appointment. And 
if it may be considered I wish they would tell us in what 
respects and to what degree it is to be regarded. It is of 
no use to discuss infractions of academic freedom unless 
we know what that freedom is, and this new association 
would do splendid service if it would at least make a be- 
ginning of the work of formulation at this essential point. 
I know from personal experience that professors object 
to the appointment of other men because “they do not like 
their points of view” and I have no doubt that presidents 
and trustees are influenced in the same way. Are we right 
or wrong in this, and if wrong, what is the extent and 
nature of our sin? 


And in like manner, the report of the committee fails, 
for the present at least, to give a definition of the principle 
so far as it relates to the dismissal of professors. It asks 
that teachers be given a share in making decisions upon 
such cases but does not find itself able as yet to determine 
the grounds on which the decisions should be made. May 
I say frankly that I think that clearness as to principle is 
far more important than the proposal of modification of 
college organization and procedure. The proposal itself 
has, I think, decided disadvantages of its own. The Asso- 
ciation of University Professors has in its very organiza- 
tion set up a sort of oligarchy, separating those teachers 
who have achieved some prescribed measure of success 
from those who have not and admitting only the former to 
membership in the Association. And this proposal seems 
to me to lead still further in the same direction. Its effect 
would be to give power, not to the faculty as a whole, but 
to some smaller group of dominating men, however they 
might be chosen. The evil here is closely akin to that of 
the institution known as “head of the department.” I have 
heard a good deal about the despotism of college presidents 
and trustees but I do not believe that it compares with that 
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of the so-called “heads” who are in charge of groups of 
subordinate teachers. These “heads” are not like presi- 
dents, for being professors, they are seldom deposed. They 
block the way of advancement of all younger men; in large 
measure they determine what shall be taught and how it 
shall be taught by their subordinates; and my impression 
is that in many cases their “points of view” are rather im- 
portant and that conflicting “points of views” sometimes 
have to give way before them. Such a form of organiza- 
tion is, I think, essentially hostile to academic freedom 
and academic comity. Before our faculties take the re- 
sponsibility of “checking” the activities of presidents and 
trustees I should like to see them secure and establish 
greater democracy of control in their own _ procedure, 
greater freedom from interference by one member in the 
activities and fortunes of others. 


But the essential defect of the Report seems to me to 
lie im the presupposition from which it starts. It separates 
teachers on the one hand from trustees and presidents on 
the other. And its question is, “How far. may the first 
group be free from interference from the second?’ but 
is there not also a question, a much deeper question, with 
regard to the freedom of the second group? Over against 
the question of the freedom of the teacher I should like 
to put that of the freedom of both groups, of the college 
as a whole as an institution of learning. Apparently this 
Report is saying, “Those who are responsible for the 
financial welfare of the college may, for the sake of that, 
attempt to interfere with the teaching; and such interfer- 
ence must be prevented. But what does this mean? Does 
it mean that the financial agents of the college are to secure 
support by arousing the expectation on the part of donors 
that certain “interests” will be served? And is it suppos- 
ed further that the teachers are to see to it that such ex- 
pectations are disappointed, that the promises virtually or 
explicitly made are not kept? I am afraid that the Report 
faces a rather awkward dilemma. It plans to secure aca- 
demic freedom in an institution by a procedure whose fun- 
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damental presupposition is that the president and trustees 
are not free but are the slaves of some power which has 
them securely in its control. If it is the belief of the pro- 
fessors that the acceptance of gifts carries with it the im- 
plication that certain limitations are to be imposed upon 
academic freedom, then there is only one honest recom- 
mendation which they can make, viz., that such gifts be not 
received. The suggestion that we sell our freedom and 
have it too is a rather greedy one and it is inevitably at war 
with itself. 

The point just made can be stated in another way if 
we note that the Report of the Committee has simply ac- 
cepted a traditional and popular view of the functions of 
trustees and president. It has assumed a separation in the 
organization of the college and has not really criticised the 
assumption. It is the same attitude which found expres- 
sion in the sharp separation of professors and preside: 
when the Association was formed. But as against it, I 
protest that no machinery can make free an_ institution 
which is by presupposition half free and half enslaved. 
And further I insist that the freedom of the college as a 
unified whole is more important even than that of the pro- 
fessor, even though he be the one really important indivi- 
dual within the college. 


Is not the real truth that we are facing an old dilemma 
with regard to freedom? “What is it,” “asks Epictetus, 
“that disturbs and terrifies the multitude? The tyrant and 
his guards? By no means. What is by nature free can- 
not be disturbed or restrained by anything but itself. Its 
own principles are what disturb it.” And the simple fact 
is that the American college has been trying to be free 
while at the same time greedily desiring things not in its 
own power, but in the power of others to give. We want 
more money, more buildings, more equipment, larger sal- 
aries, more students, and so long as this is true we are 
not in the fullest sense our own masters. For the professor 
who says, “‘But those matters are the concern of the ad- 
ministration ; let presidents and trustees do whatever truck- 
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ling may be necessary; I meanwhile will be free, secure in 
my opinions, my position, my salary’—for the professor 
who says that in word or deed I have nothing but the 
keenest contempt. I do not like the man who buys his 
dignity and purity at the cost of another’s degradation. If 
the college is to be free, it must be free through and through, 
trustees, teachers, president, students alike, and so far as 
this is not true we can have only the semblance of free- 
dom wherever it may appear to be. 

I presume it is fair to say that it is because they have 
been going through the period of youthful growth that our 
colleges and universities have been in so large measure de- 
pendent on outside assistance and support. But it seems 
to me the time is almost at hand when many of them can 
cease from growing in the quantitative sense, can, regard 
themselves as having enough of money and equipment 
and students, can limit their desires to the things within 
their own power, viz., to the giving of better instruction to 
the students within their walls. When that day comes, I 
think there will be little question about academic free- 
dom. And I think that the teachers can help in bring- 
ing the day nearer by really wishing it to come. 

I have tried in these words to express in the form 
of criticism my essential agreement with the Report of the 
Committee and with the purpose of the Association which 
it represents. My single complaint is that the Report does 
not go far enough, that it assumes as its basis a relationship 
within the college which is so harmful to the cause of aca- 
demic freedom as to be intolerable. It may be that some 
such faculty “checking” of administrative action is desir- 
able, but whether that be true or not there are more essen- 
tial matters which demand our consideration. As a col- 
lege president I am not content with the provision that only 
the other half shall be free. 
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THE ACADEMIC BUDGET. 
HOLLIS GODFREY, PRESIDENT OF DREXEL INSTITUTE. 


Underneath discussions of content and method lies 
the budget, which makes practical the scholastic ideal 
Once we determine an educational ideal, its accomplish- 
ment depends on a realization of the fact that salaries 
must be paid, equipment must be secured, grounds and 
buildings must be maintained, fixed charges must be 
met, and all the varied community activities of the small 
and large communities of the college world carried on Ly 
the expenditure of money. Nowhere is the determina- 
tion of the stress which it is possible to lay on any divi- 
sion of any educational project more easily determined 
than by reference to the limitations of the budget. No- 
where is there possibility for more friction or for better 
feeling in a faculty. Too often budget making is still 
the mere haphazard bringing together of these disburse- 
ments which, it appears, must be met in the succeeding 
year. Too often no fixed educational policy lies behind 
the items of income and of expenditure. The paper pre- 
sented here outlines certain practical methods adoptea 
by the Drexel Institute to insure freedom from these 
difficulties. 

Largely because of the all-pervasive nature of the 
budget, Drexel Institute found it necesseary, at an early 
stage, to include problems of budget making in the 
studies which it has been making as regards its “Maxi- 
mum Capacity for Service’—studies on which the Pres- 
ident has already had the honor of making a preliminary 

report, on behalf of his colleagues, be- 
The relation fore the Association of Urban Universi- 
betweenre |. . ‘ 
search studies ties. Of the under-lying purposes oi 
and the pur- these studies and of the particular studv 
pose of the In- , “4 ; 
stitute. mentioned here. It is sufficient to say 

that we define our general purpose at 
the institute to be the training of undergraduates in 
our three schools, Engineering, Domestic Science and 
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Arts, and Secretarial, “to think rightly and work hard 
and to live and work co-operatively with other people;” 
and to say also that we desire to give them, as nearly 
as possible, the irreducible minimum of necessary in- 
formation and the maximum of power. 
Co-ordinate with these purposes ap- 
The larger pear the underlying beliefs in our stud- 
duties of an ies of service. We believe that teach- 
academic insti- 
tution. ing is a great art, and that its main pur- 
pose is to transfer the vital thought— 
the flame of learning—from the mind of the teacher 
to the mind of the scholar; that every change or ex- 
penditure in a purely teaching institution should be 
made with one thought in mind—Deoes this assist or 
hinder the transferrence of this vital thought? To- 
gether with this comes the realization of our duty as 
trustees of a great foundation not to waste a dollar of 
the funds intrusted to our care, and our duty as trustees 
of student life not to waste an hour of the student’s 
time. 
With this brief preliminary state- 
The three gen- ment of the researches of the Institute, 
eral divisions . . 
of this paper. including the study whose results are 
briefly outlined here, this paper turns te 
the development of a budget applicable to academic 
needs, and to the purposes underlying the items of the 
budget. The entire discussion will be divided into three 
parts: 
First: General principles underlying academic 
budget making. 
Second: The form of the budget. 
Third: Educational stresses in the budget. 


General Principles Underlying Academic Budget 
Making. 
For many reasons the financial yea 
Date of open- of a college can best be opened at the 
ing of financial Ane 
year. beginning of the college year, September 
Ist, since by this means all statistics o: 
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registration correspond to all statistics cf cost. A finan- 
cial year opening September Ist is, therefore, assumed 
in this paper. 
Having determined that the financial 
Factors deter- year and the. college year shall co-incide, 
mining the the problem of whether an_ institution 
making of two 
budgets each Shall have one or two budgets comes 
year. next. It is scarcely necessary to say here 
that the great problem of budget mak- 
ing, next to its problems of selective distribution among 
departments, is to gain the greatest possible accuracy 
in estimating income and disbursements. When one 
budget only is made for the financial year, it is difficult 
to gain this desired accuracy, for a complete budget, 
passed in the spring preceeding a given year, when many 
sources of income can be only very approximately cal- 
culated, leaves many possibilities of errors of finance. 
Budget making in the form of one budget made before 
the beginning of the financial year is likely to produce 
one of two things—either disbursements seriously need- 
ed may be put aside because the income may appear too 
small, or expenditures are authorized-which afterwards 
appear unwise because of the fact that expected income 
does not materialize. 


For these reasons, the Drexel inst!- 

The two bud. tute determined to have two budgets 
gets. yearly,—a preliminary budget in May 
when the income was estimated on the 

basis of a minimum expectation of income based upon 
an extremely conservative or minimized view of the pre- 
ceding year’s income, and a final budget in December 
when the year’s income was known to a considerable 
degree of acuracy. In the December budget, the income 


may be apportioned on the basis of a close approxima- 
tion to the actual amount which will be available, an 
amount which has so far, proved much larger than the 
conservative amount estimated the préceeding May. 


f 
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These two budgets have come to be known to us as the 
May budget and the December budget, and will be so 
named here. 
The conservative estimated income 

Income in the Of the May budget contains as known 
May budget. factors those which have been obtained 

from the college year just ending,—that 
is, the total known receipts of the preceding year less 
any possible diminution which may be foreseen, but not 
plus any increase, This action produces intentionally a 
very conservative estimate of income. The known fact- 
ors of the preceding year are net income from endow- 
ment, actual tuition, and all other actual receipts from 
the first and second terms. 
Seahiicsitisaaiinal The May budget contains as_ dis- 
in the May bursements, those necessary expenses 
budget. which must be contracted for the whole 

academic year, such as salaries, the abso- 
lutely unavoidable expenses for operating and for main- 
tenance of property, insurance interest, and any other 
expenses showing in the financial statement of the pre- 
ceding year on which no possible margin of saving car 
be at that time foreseen. This budget also contains 
as disbursements, those items for all departments which 
must be paid during September, October and November, 
leaving the variable expenditures for the other nine 
months of the financial year for consideration in the De- 
cember budget. The May budget is then a tentative 
budget based upon a minimum expenditure and liable to 
any necessary revision up or down in the December 
budget. 

The December Budget (so called be- 

The knownand cause it goes into effect December first) 
og A is passed in November, and contains as 
of December. known income the following factors,-— 

any cash balance from the preceding 
year, known receipts from endowment to date, and act- 
ual tuition receipts and the like from the first term 
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plus two estimated factors; one, the estimated income 
from the endowment still to come, and, two, the estimat- 
ed tuition receipts for the second term. By December 
first a large portion of the revenues for the academic: 
year are known and that portion of them which must be 
estimated is provided with known factors with which io 
estimate the minimum. A brief discussion of our meth- 
ods of estimating the two unknown factors follows: 


As regards the first estimated factor, 

Method of ob- the estimate covering the income from 
tg ma endowment, this is made up and submit- 
income factor. ted by the Treasurer in charge of the en- 

downment funds. It consists of the :x- 
pected revenues from productive properties based on the 
revenues of the present year compared with the revenues 
of past years. It is inevitably far more accurate in De- 
cember of a financial year than in the May preceding, as, 
in the case of ordinary institutional properties, the in- 
come from any given December to the following Sep- 
tember may be very clearly determined. 

As regards the second estimated fac- 

tor, the estimated income from periodical 
The second es- . ; . , : 
timated factor fees,—in this specific instance the income 
determined by from the second term  receipts—these 
those methods. ‘ : 

fees have been seldom if ever estimat:d 

in academic institutions with any prezi- 
sion, and the method of estimating proposed here is, 
therefore, given in some detail. There are three methods 
used for estimating college record term receipts, which 
are in brief outline, as follows: 

First Method: This consists of finding the un- 
known quanity in the following proportion: the actual 
fees received in the first term of the preceding year are 
to the actual fees received in the second term of the pre- 
ceding year as the actual fees received in the first term 
of the year under consideration are to the estimated fees 
to be received in the second term of the same year. By 
this method, three known factors are used in order to 
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obtain the estimated fourth, which is based upon the 
ratio of first term receipts to second term receipts. 

Second Method: This consists of an estimate cal- 
culated on the assumption that if every pupil enrolled in 
September should pay in February, and to these assuni- 
ed receipts the actual receipts of February of the pre- 
ceding year are added, a combination of a known maxi- 
mum and a known minimum is obtained. The maximum 
being the total enrollment for September of the present 
year. The minimum being the February enrollment of 
the preceding year. Now, if a known maximum and a 
known minimum are averaged, the result provides a 
probable mean. 

Third Method: This consists of adding the actual 
receipts of the preceding year to the actual increase in 
fees for the first term. This would give the actual fig- 
ures for a whole year, assuming that all the increases in 
fees came in the first term, and allotting no increase in 
fees to the second term. This gives a total income cal- 
culated from the minimum increased fees for the year 
If the known income of the first term and the estimated 
endowment receipts of the year are subtracted from the 
sum thus obtained, the result gives a conservative esti- 
mate of the receipts for the second term, provided there 
has been no lessening in the total increase in first term 
receipts. 

It is, of course, evident that a decrease in reciepts 
means subtraction in the processes indicated, instead cf 
addition. 

Each of the methods given above 

The result of yields a probable estimate. By averaging 

the three me- the results of the three, however, a figure 
thods averag- f s 3 

ed. may be obtained representing a particu- 

larly good average of the estimated sec- 

ond term receipts. It should be noted that by this method 

the semester fees received at the Drexel Institute have 

been estimated within five per cent of the second term re- 

ceipts—which makes the estimate of total receipts come 
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within two per cent,—while in every case the receipts 
actually taken in have been above the estimate, as they 
should be, with any conservative estimating of income. 
Reviewing the advantages of divid- 
Review of the ing the budget into two parts as outlined 
advantages of above, the following may be said: 
dividing the re o , : 
budget .into First: The income made the basis 
two parts. of all plans is made up largely of a known 
part and to a much less extent of an es- 
timated part which is calculated from a known base. 


Second: That as a result of the more accurate de- 
termination of income, all variable expenditures are au- 
thorized on the basis of a far more accurately determined 
income. 


Third: That the educational and economic changes 
in a college occuring in seven months make possible a 
far wiser estimate of permanent needs in November 
than in the preceding May. 


In short, this method of budgeting gives-the officer 
who prepares the budget conservatism in his outlook and 
increased accuracy in the making cf decisions as regards 
educational policy. 


The first disadvantage is more ap- 
Summer con- parent than real, once a college deter- 
struction as a ‘ . Ae ‘ 
disadvantage. ines to live within its income and to 
make the close of its financial year Aug- 
ust 31st. As regards the general problem of financing 
summer construction, let me say that it is our policy to 
let each financial year take care of its own burden, and 
to add only such construction and equipment as we can 
pay for in a given year. 
The only disadvantages in this plan 
The two disad- Which have been so far presented are the 
vantages. limitation of work during the summer 
vacation and the preference of depart- 
ment heads to buy their equipment for an entire aca- 
demic year at one time. 
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In May, when the budget for a suc- 
The amount ceeding year is made, the amount cf 
prints for money which will be left from the ex- 

er ,con- 

struction is penditures of the current year and which 
known. is available for summer construction is 
very definitely known, It is, to all intents and purposes 
that amount which is left over beyond operating and 
fixed expenses. If the amount on hand is sufficient to 
do the required work, the handling of the matter be- 
comes easy—it is merely a matter of transferring any 
existing balances to the construction account and of see- 
ing that all bills are in and charged to the August ac- 
counts—so making all construction account chargeable 
to the present year. 


If there is not enough money ahead 
The financial to do the required work, it:is usually the 
burden of the ‘ . : 
present should business of the President to see that it 
be placed on js provided. My plea here is simply that 
the present ‘ ‘ ‘: 
year. the president, if funds must be obtained 
for the purpose, should get them ahead, 
instead of behind time, and that, instead of constructing 
or equipping in the hope of meeting a deficit, all 
summer construction for a current year be financed in 
that year instead of placing the financial burden on the’ 
succeeding year. 
As regards the plans of department 
Ordering for heads, I can only speak for our own fac- 
only a part of) ity—pbut,, in our own case, the financial 
the year as a , : ; 
disadvantage. administration does everything that the 
income will allow to meet the needs of 
the department heads—while the department heads— 
primarily by dividing their needs into two groups, those 
things needed in September, October and November, 
and those things needed for the other nine months—do 
all they can to enable us to live within our income. 
Reviewing the discussion of possible 
Reviewing the disadvantages in this method, it will be 
2 noted that the theory of the presentation 
of two budgets assumes besides the prin- 
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ciples already stated, one other concept—one other prin- 
ciple—that the most easily controllable general item of 
expenditure is that for equipment and construction. In 
teaching, bricks and mortar are secondary to brains— 
and the come and go of the budget should be placed in 
the secondary items. Salaries must be fixed for the 
year; most of the expenditures for maintenance and op- 
eration permit of but small economy; and fixed ex- 
penses are fixed; but equipment and construction are 
capable of expansion and contraction. 


The Form of the Budget. 


Next to the proper division of the 
The import budget comes the extremely important 
ance of budget ‘ ; 
form. matter of the form of its presentation. 
matter which must be considered in rela- 
tion to the Board by which its items are approved. The 
average Board of Trustees is a group of very busy per- 
sons. The length of Board meetings is short at best, 
yet the Board should understand every vital point about 
a given budget. If they are to grasp the vital points, 
those which are not vital must be eliminated. Elimina- 
tion of unnecessary detail and emphasis on the necessary 
points is therefore essential to proper presentation. It 
should be constantly remembered that not only is the 
material of which the budget is comprised importani, 
but alse that great care should be taken’in the arrange- 
ment of this material, keeping constantly in mind the 
fact that, unless this material is clearly and concisely 
indexed and stated, a correct perspective cannot be 
gained, proper stresses cannot be made and wrong cm- 
phasis necessarily results. In working out a budget for 
primary presentation to a Board which must pass upon 
it, there are certain well defined essentials which must 
appear. 
The index sheet precedes all else. Following this 
in order comes: 
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First: Summary of the known receipts, briefly and 
clearly stated. 


Second: Summary cof the estimated receipts witn 
a note showing the methods of estimation. 

Third: Summary of the known expenses. 

Fourth: Summary of estimated expenses. 

lifth: Detail sheets expanding the summaries tc 
any desired point. 

The arrangement of summary and detail sheets il- 
lustrates the point already made cf using some logical 
means to stress important points. Every summary sheet 
should lead back to detail sheets. To take a single ex- 
ample in this line, the following paragraphs outline the 
details which support the third and fourth summarized 
sheets of the budget,—known and estimated expenses. 
Under the head of salaries, the largest expenditure is 
covered. In order of expenditures, the second head is 
material for operating ; third comes maintenance of prop- 
erty; fourth, fixed expenses. These summary heads 
are capable of further subdivisions: 


Under the first head—salaries, falls 
The firsthead. salaries of the administrative force, the 
day and evening teaching force, labora- 
tory, shop and administrative assistants, engineers and 
janitors. 
Under the second head—material 
The second (for operating—comes such general ex- 
head. penditures as supplies, printing and sta- 
tionery, advertising, disability insurance, 
heat and light, lectures and entertainments and general 
incidentals. 
Under the third head—maintenance 
The thirdhead of property—falls buildings, library 
equipment and furniture, also office furn- 
iture and equipment and school apparatus and appli- 
ances. 
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Under the fourth head—fixed ex- 
The fourth pense—come _ certain necessary and 
head. comparatively unchanging items such 
as insurance, interest, safe rent and 
water rent. 
It may be noted that in the case of 
Actionableand a budget arranged as outlined here, two 
ce Aaa a distinct parts appear, each with their 
budget. special function, The first part of the 
budget contains these matters which 
must be passed by the Board—the index sheet, the suin- 
mary sheets and the subsequent detail sheets, The 
second part of the budget contains explanatory mater- 
ial which shows such historical relations as indicate the 
general financial trend of the past and show material to 
be used in deciding the future financial policy of the 
institution. 
Turning in detail to the second or 
Detaited and ¢Xplanatory part of the budget, it should 
Explanatory be noted that the material contained 


sheets second os ; ‘ 
part of the therein is mainly comparative. As al- 
budget. ready noted, this part of the budget 


forms a basis for future action, but is not 
a subject for definite action by a Board. These explana- 
tory sheets, which make up the second part of the bud- 
get, are sheets whose importance should, however, be 
emphasized. They are: 
First: Summary of increases of appropriation in the 
present year over disbursements of the past. 
Second: Statement of the comparative totals of 
past year and present year. 
Third: A comparative statement showing a gen- 
eral classification of expense of the years preceding. 
An analysis of the first sheet giving 
The first ex- increases of appropriation in the present 
planatory ; 
sheet. year over the disbursements of the past 
year, will indicate (as a part of the sys- 
tematic financial policy of the institution) just what fin- 
ancial opportunities for further development are possible. 





| 
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The second explanatory sheet groups 
pay yee es ~vs the statements of the comparative of past 
sheet. year and present year under the four 

summarized headings already outlined: 

Salaries, past disbursements and present appropria- 
tions. 

Material for operating, past disbursements, present 
appropriations. 

Maintenance of property, past disbursements, pres- 
ent appropriations. 

Fixed expenses, past disbursements, present appro- 
priations. 

An analysis of these comparative totals shows im- 
mediately if any disproportionate increase or decrease 
has been made in any of the four departments which 
cannot be fully justified. 

How many years should be shown 


The third ex- jin the analysis given on the third sheet 
planatory 


sheet. containing a comparative statement 


showing a general classification of ex- 
penses of the years preceding, it is quite impossible 
to say. In one institution economic and educational 
changes have come so rapidly that the results of two 
years give all that are of value. In another, each of 
twenty-five years may give valuable data to effect fu- 
ture decisions. Each case must be decided on its own 
merits, but two principles can always be kept in mind. 
Decisions, to be valuable, must always be made on the 
basis of selective data. And that means that only those 
data are valuable which serve as a clue to future pol- 
icy. History’s great value is as a guide to the decisions 
of the present and of the future. 
Educational Stresses in the Budget. 
Passing now from the material con- 
The budget as_ tent and form of arrangement to the edu- 
roe rig hn cational possibilities underlying the bud- 
opment. get, it should be emphasized, that until 
the budget is recognized as a means for 
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development of educational ideals the 


working powers of any educational institution has not 
been completely utilized. 


Budget as a 
means by 
which a syste- 
matic financial 
policy is made 
possible. 


In the items for salaries and pen- 
sions, for example, a proper budget 
makes possible decent salaries for the 
staff, makes possible the determination 
of an academic wage which can be and 
is (in the case of the Drexel Institute) 


based on carefully worked out study of the necessities of 
an academic life. Only through systematic budgeting 
together with the analytical material which accompanies 
it, can such a systematic financial policy be attained as 
will make it possible to work out a fair plan of system- 
atic advancement in salaries and to ascertain definitely 


what services must be given to make present or ad-_ 


vanced salaries possible with the income available. In 


the same way, a proper budget forms the basis upon 


which a systematic pension plan may be arranged. In 
the proper balancing of construction and equipment lies 
justice for each department and the recognition of the 
educational value of a scrap heap. In the items for 
maintenance of property and of educational supplies 
proper budgeting makes for comfortable working condi- 
tions for the teaching force and for sufficient supplies 
for effective teaching. 

The few examples given above indicate briefly some 
of the possibilities existing among the major divisions 
of the budget. Time forbids the discussion of more 
than two more, the amount devoted to student activ- 
ities and faculty activities. 


It should be remembered, however, 
Budget possi- that while we make a part of our aim to 





bilities in con- 
nection with 
student devel- 
opment. 


enable the individual to think rightly 
and work hard, we are also endeavoring 
to make him understand the possibilities 
of living and working co-operatively 


with other people. To make the student a social being 
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in a community world, nothing is more vital than a 
study of the different activities of student life. 
We cannot get away from the fact 
Emphasis on that both the educated man and woman 
on daar must have both fundamental and specific 
development. education, and that no small part of fun- 
damental education consists in a sym- 
pathy with and an appreciation of music, letters, art 
and the healthy sports of the out-of-door world, lec- 
tures by powerful men and women, the musical activ- 
ities of the glee club, the orchestra and the mandolin 
and guitar club, the art interests of the college, the 
Men’s Union and Women’s Union where men and 
women may settle, as youth has always settled, the 
problems of life and of the state, and the athletic and 
outdoor activities. The emphasis placed upon each of 
these items by the budget appropriations devoted to 
their use reflects the spiritual significance of the college. 
Before closing, one word should be 
pense baer said regarding one item of the budget 
funa to the vi- which we believe has no slight effect up- 
tality ofteach- on the vitality of our teaching—that item 
_ which has to do with the broadening and 
vitalizing of the faculty. With our contingent, we intend 
each year to send a third of our faculty away to see the 
best work done elsewhere and to bring it back to us, giv- 
ing each faculty member their railroad fares, pullmans, 
and six dollars a day for each day away, before they 
start. As we have provided the Men’s Union and the 
Women’s Union, so we provide the Men’s Faculty Club 
and the Women’s Faculty Club. As we believe in the 
education of the student, so we believe in the education 
of the faculty and pay the first fee of any member of 
the staff who wishes to take graduate work at the, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or at Columbia. 
And, in doing all this, we try not to 
pe A Ait neglect one other art—the art of hospi- 
tality. For our own sakes, we need the 
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pleasant mingling with our guests. For the sake of edu- 
cational advance, we are glad to play our part in the 
forward movement of our great art of teaching. 

From all these standpoints it appears to us that 
the budget is obviously a vital factor in education, and 
one whose true value has been realized but lately. As 
in the make-up of every finished product, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that much attention be given to the 
selection of the raw material, so, in the making of our 
educational product, the raw material must not be over- 
looked. In the budget, the raw material which we are 
called upon to consider, is composed of a number of 
elements—those essentials already mentioned, the 
known receipts, the estimated receipts, the known ex- 
penses, the estimated expenses, whose effective use de- 
pends largely upon an understanding of the principles 
involved in their use. These elements of the budget, 
like raw materials are worked over until they assume 
the form of parts—the index, the summary, the detail 
and the explanatory sheets, which when assembled pro- 
duce the budget, an effective mechanism by which pro- 
per educational stresses can be brought about and co- 
herent policies of educational advances obtained. 

A paper like this is inevitably tentative. The ex- 
perience related here is of but two years duration, one of 
thirty-six studies in our search for the maximum capac- 
ity for service, and we are decidedly in the learning stage, 
giad to receive constructive criticism from anyone whe 
can give it. But in any case, this much can be said: 

With all these elements properly brought together 
and properly translated, the budget has proved to us a 
valuable aid in making effective the purpose of the In- 
stitute, to waste no dollar of the endowment or hour cf 
the student’s time, and to transfer the vital thought. 
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